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CHAMPION PAPER * 


Highest quality, an extensive line, and finer print- 
ed results, for years have maintained Champion as 
the largest maker of printing papers. Along this 
endless paper thoroughfare moves the advertising 
of the best merchandise America has to sell, and 
this parade succeeds in selling the whole show, 
from hats to hatchets, shoes to sugar, cornets to 
corsets. Whether customers need coated or uncoat- 
ed, offset, postcard, cover, envelope, or cardboard, 
they gain better places in the parade, and you 
get more business, when you use Champion paper. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANT. 








Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick with matrices in position for 
casting a flush-left line. Note the ‘‘centering”’ scale along 
the lower bar of the stick, as well as the pica “measure” 
scale along the top bar. 


Automatic Quadding-out with 
the Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick 


Flush-left or flush-right quadding-out, in any type-size 
from 4 to 96 point, requires neither quads nor extra 
spacing with the Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick. 


Using this simple stick, the Ludlow compositor “gathers” 
typeface matrices, places them in the stick, adds only 
the spaces between the words and then pushes up the 
slide, locking it against the matrices with a half-turn of 
the knob—to produce justified flush-left quadding-out 
of the slugline when cast. 








@ For flush-right quadding-out, the line of spaced mat- 
rices may be inverted in the stick, or the stick may be 
held in inverted position while the line of matrices is 
being set and spaced. 


@ The Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick also offers advantage 
in the production of centered lines. With the slide set to 
the desired measure according to the upper scale and 
the spaced matrices held up against the end-piece of the 
slide, the lower scale reading at the left of the matrices 
shows how much quadding is required at the left, while 
the slide automatically quads-out equally at the right. 


@ This simple and direct method of quadding-out with 
the Ludlow is typical of the simple and efficient Ludlow 
way of solving many display and job composition prob- 
lems. With so many short cuts and simplified practices, 
it’s no wonder that the production records in Ludlow- 
equipped plants assure profitable operation! 


@ Complete information about the Ludlow Self-Quad- 
ding Stick (or about the special Ludlow stick for auto- 
matically centering lines) will be sent gladly on request. 


Left above — Ludlow compositor placing “gathered” 

typeface matrices in the Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick. 
Left below— Spacing out a line of typeface 
matrices in the Ludlow Self-Quadding Stick. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY « 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Bold and Ludlow Radiant Medium 
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The Stork Won't Wait 


So. from the moment his telephone rings, the country doctor is racing against a deadline 


he must meet, whether the time be night or noonday, the weather fair or foul. But split- 
second emergencies aren’t confined to the medical profession alone. They happen in selling 
and advertising almost every day . . . advanced deadlines . . . clients’ revisions . . . last minute 
changes . . . near-calamities that give production men the horrors! In time of trouble is 
good to know you can rely upon SupERIOR for dependable service, day or night. And 
for any and all the functions of SupERIor’s 5-Phase Production Plan— Artwork... 
Photography . .. Photo-retouching ... Composition . . . Engraving, all performed swiftly, 
smoothly, expertly under one roof! For reliability on regular work and a superior stand-by 


when things go wrong, call SUPerior 7070. SUPERIOR IS THE DOCTOR. 


Advertisement a SUPERIOR produ 


Superior Engraving Company 
215 West Superior Street + Chicago, Illinois 


Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year in advance: 
single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year: single copies, 45 cents. Foreign $5.00 a year: single copies. 50 cents. Entered as second-cli-s 
matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighte d, 1941, Tradepress Publishing Corporation. 
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W/ ot Mok at the wertine 


Boss: “’,..we didn’t make a cent on this job! What went wrong? “’ 


sup'T: “It was that cheap paper we used. It jammed in the feeder. 


Took plenty of extra press time to get the job out on schedule. 


HEAP PAPER is often ex- 
pensive. Too frequently it 
slows up work in your shop, cuts 
into profits, delays delivery of 
the job. 

When a customer says, ‘‘Keep 
the price low,”’ make sure of your 
profit and his satisfaction by using 
Management Bond, a Hammermill 
product especially made for low- 
cost jobs. Management Bond is a 
known, reliable, watermarked 
paper. It’s uniform in finish, in 


aa 


color, in performance. It’s fast 
and trouble-free on your presses 
...an efficient worker for your 
customer. Quickly available 
through Hammermill Agents in 
white and 10 colors, in standard 
weights and sizes. 


> To make your selling easier, send 
for the Management Bond portfolio. 
Contains specimen printed forms. Tells 
how to design forms, what sizes to use 
for economy. 
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Send roe / 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the Management Bond Port- 
folio of printed forms. 


Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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THE PRINTING CRAFTSMAN NEEDS THE FULL 







RESOURCES OF MODERN HARRIS OFFSET 





With the swiftly changing scenes across today’s business horizon, the printer 


needs every pressroom advantage. The demand for movement and drama in 






printed impressions can be satisfied only when all press facilities are made available. 






The versatility as well as the quality of Harris-produced offset has made Harris the 


choice of those who know Lithography. Harris equipment accords the printer the 





full resources of modern offset. 








—— 





AMERICAN | 


ART AND C( 





LSQ + 26""x 40" + SINGLE COLOR 
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Lithe Chemicals 


Through research, Harris has 
developed and standardized — 
_ new chemicals for both deep etch 
and gp see! proc 
| esses. Fulldetails upon request. 
| Write us with reference to ; 
| your lithographic Meas) 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


meen omer yet Dp - POTTER-COMPANY} 


| PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES | 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio » Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. » Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, 819 Washington 
St. « Atlanta, [20 Spring St., N.W. * San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton : 
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7) What had been merely a dream in the 
minds of men became a reality when in 
FUL July 1866 the Great Eastern landed the 
American end of the Trans-Atlantic Cable 

on the shores of Newfoundland. 
Fourteen years of effort and failure, destined to stop any 
but the bravest souls, finally resulted in the FIRST success- 
jul cable linking America and Europe .. . the transference 


of thoughts and words from one continent to another became 
« matter of seconds instead of weeks. 





Consolidaled cwnrew Féyrors 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


- A more recent development in transferring thoughts and sales messages — 

eee through printing — came when Consolidated produced Coated Book Paper in 

RICAN COLORTYPE ComPANY the price range of uncoated stocks. For with that achievement magazines, catalogs 

ssp COMMERCIAL COLOR PRINTING aged and folders, formerly printed on uncoated stock for the sake of economy, could 

51 ROSCOE STREET. CHICAGO ‘ be produced on a fine enamel without extra cost, with a startling improvement in 
appearance and sales appeal. 

Evidence of the immediate recognition given Consolidated Coated Papers by 


AME 


ART A 


written in 1935 by American Colortype Company of Chicago. 

Also quick to seize the opportunity to secure coated paper results at uncoated 
paper prices, leading Advertisers, Publishers and Mail Order Concerns have 
purchased hundreds of thousands of tons of these enamel 

8 Eom ‘ua | papers, which have subsequently reached the American 
Pon ae four colors one tine public in the form of millions of copies of magazines, 

catalogs and brochures. 
“taking "go eater te ae Thus have the many advantages of Consolidated’s 
essary to TU Tossing end mal Coated Brands become widely known, causing a sen- 
E ssfied with the Be aroma sational increase in their sales. Today in four modern 
mills in Wisconsin, Consolidated is producing an ever- 
sincerely Yours» increasing tonnage — and is recognized as the great- 
AMERICAS COLORTSPE COMPANY est single factor in providing coated paper at a 
price every book paper user can afford to pay. 
Consolidated Coated Papers are Stocked and Sold 

by Representative Paper Merchants in the Leading 
Cities of the Nation. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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AN EXPERT RECOMMENDED A MAGICIAN ... 


OUR ANSWER WAS THE BECKETT PERPETUAL AUTO-FILE! a 


There is nothing tricky about 
the Beckett Perpetual Auto- 
File. It is merely the applica- 
tion of experience and com- 
mon sense to the problem of 
dummy and sample papers 
that confronts every printer, 


artist and advertising man. 


The compact and _ beautiful 
steel cabinet, and the almost 
automatic free service that 
goes with it, will place at your 
finger tips a great and order- 
ly selection of Cover, Text, 
Offset and Opaque papers. 
This wonderful convenience 
and selling tool is in use in 
thousands of America’s lead- 


ing graphic arts establish- 


ments. It will save you time 
and trouble and solve your 
dummy problem. For sale to 
the graphic arts industry on- 
ly at the nominal price of 
$5.00. Your money back if 
you don’t like it and tell us 
so within thirty days. We 
don’t think you will want 


your money back. 

















THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 





6 Advertisers Are Listed in New “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—See Pages 78-80 
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@ Craftsman Automatic presses have greatest versa- 
tility. They combine the convenient make-ready of 
handwheel impression control, operating ease and 
all-around usefulness of a platen press with the cost- 
cutting advantages of high-speed, automatic feeding. 
In addition, the range of sizes provides you a choice of 
press that will fit the needs of your plant most 
advantageously. 

10”x15"and 12"x18" Craftsman Presses are similar 
in general design and construction. Both presses are 
practical units that will turn out a large percentage 


of your “run-of-hook” work at a satisfactory profit. 
Heavy duty 14%" x 22” unit provides a press that 
not only does fine color printing but which will also 
do die-cutting, creasing, scoring, and embossing; 
and give continuous production for blanking, ink- 
ing, and stamping book cases. 

Craftsman Automatics can multiply man power in 
your plant since pressmen keep these presses 
running steadily, with a higher standard of press 
work and better daily production. Write us for 
complete details. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO. - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace 
CHICAGO: Transportation Bldg. 


480 Lexington Ave 
608 S. Dearborn St 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 






































Three GREAT CLEVELANDS! 


“Greatness is Achieved — not Accorded”’ 


The achievements of these three Modern CLEVELANDS have won for them the motto: 
“Years Ahead in Performance”’—and no wonder! * When you install one of these 
Models you are getting the cumulative benefits of years of investigations, surveys, 
mechanical engineering and invention, and the most modern production methods. 


First in Production and Earning Power 


THE GREAT MODEL “W” 


This Smallest of CLEVELANDS folds the great variety of 
small work, circulars, package inserts, letters, greeting 
cards, etc., in one to five folds, at top speeds with the 
greatest accuracy. The Continuous Reloading Feature of 










its Feeder, with no stops for reloading, gives you the 
Improved 
MODEL “W”’ 
CLEVELAND 
with Airwheel 
Continuous Feeder 
4x 5” to 14 x 20” 


highest possible output per hour at unbelievably low 
cost per 1000. The Air Wheel Feature provides for fold- 
ing of high class work having heavy illustrations and 








bleed edges without marking. 


THE GREAT “DOUBLE-O” 


This Middle-Size Folder gives you the quick Fold- 
ing Service present day Direct Mail and Job Print- 
ing demands. A check-up of thousands of Direct 
Mail pieces reveals that 96% come within the size 
and folding range of the “pousBLe-o.” 

The “pousLe-o” is unequalled for accuracy and 
variety of folds. Its high speed and continuous 
feeding—no stops for reloading—assure the high 
volume that often makes folding your most profit- 





CLEVELAND 
MODEL “DOUBLE-0” 


with Continuous Feeder 
Folds Sheets 4 x 6” to 22 x 32” 








able operation on the job. 


THE GREAT “DOUBLE-M” 


Every fold, as far as we know, that can 
be made on all other types and makes of 


i br 
ee 


jobbing folders, comes within the folding pe aE ——— bees 
range of the “pousLe-m”, in sheet sizes up 
to 28 x 58”. In addition, the “pousLe-m” 
makes a great variety of folds that can- 
not be made on any other folder, in 
parallels, right angles or combinations of 
parallel and right angle folds. Equipped 
with Continuous Feeder—no stops for re- 
loading. 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M” 
Moximum Right Angle 28x 44” 
Maximum Parallel . 28 x 58” 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

bes Eleven Fold Plotes 


Fifty per cent faster, and far more ver- 







satile and convenient, than its predeces- 


sor, the old MODEL “B” CLEVELAND. 


All CLEVELANDS 
fold, score, perforate and slit. 


Ask for literature on these Three. No obligation. 





Before you buy a FOLDER, 
| be sure you LOOK at the CLEVELANDS 





Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street - CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road ~- ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue + SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. - ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.\W. «° DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake St 
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WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Have the ‘Permanized Paper Distributor in my 
town send me my FREE copy of your “Suggested 
Letterhead Designs Broadside”. 


a= 


RT eee Z 
Please attach to your BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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wellér NUMBERING MACHINE 
WEHIER arvantic Ave. & LOGAN ST. BROOKLYN, 


SOLID STEEL 
FRAME 




















* “Good vacation Kid? What did you do?” 


“Mostly swimming and sailing.” 


* “OF what did that remind you?” 
@ “Wetter.” 


* “Good. And your vacation days were numbered. 
So—what do you remember about number- 


ing for profit?” 
@ “We number better with a Wetter.” 


* “What else?” 
@ “They last so long we forget the price.” 


ye “Why 2” 
@ “Got a snap shot shows that.” 


* “Let's see it.” 


@ “| stuck it on the board. Take a look.” 


Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
@512 


10 For Items Not Advertised, See Annual 


VITAL FACTS showing 


electrotypers, stereotypers, 
rubber-platemakers HOW to 


become ACRITYPERS 


Save rubber and metal for U. S. 
defense. Instead, use the new 
synthetic—A CRITY PE. Press- 
tested! Approved! Mold plates 
in 6 minutes using same matrices 
and machines in use for mold- 
ing rubber. Costs less as you 
speed service—step up quality! 


7 WAYS sola — 


Full depth and accuracy 
pt to a lead mold 


Durability of Armor Face 
outlasts electrotypes 


As simple to make as 
molded rubber plates 


@ 
@ 
@) Speedy as stereotyping. 
© 
© 
@ 






Publishers — Printers — Platemakers — 
Supplymen—and their customers— 
welcome the QUALITY, the SPEED, 
the LOW COST of ACRITYPES! 
Whichever you are, when you ask 
for the FREE FACTS, tell us your 
problems, type of work, plates now 
used, mat and plate machines in 
use—we will help you solve them. 


FOR QUICKER ACTION 


—send us any original engraving (un- 
mounted)—we'll have ACRITYPE 
plates molded (specify number and 
thickness) billing up to I5 sq. in. for 
$1.00—larger plates available. 
Whether you want test plates or not 
—be sure to get FREE FACTS now 
and be first with ACRITYPE—truly 
the most amazing development since 
composing machines. 


No shrink! No stretch! 
Flexible base—curves to 
cylinder —and cushions 
the impression 

Save on ink; less make- 
ready; high press speed 
1/12th of metal weight; 
save on metal and space 





(We are NOT platemakers. 
We only service, equip, 
and train others in how 
to make ACRITYPES.) 





2811-B IRVING PARK ROAD CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















ZEPHYR BLACKS | 
Favorites across the Nation 


f FOR 
FLATBED PRESSES 
* 

Their drying speed 
is amazing 
* 
WRITE-WIRE-PHONE 
for our descriptive folder | 
~ * 














Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


INKS 


Main Office and Factory | 
611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. || 


Albany, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Havana, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Mexico City, Nashville, New Haven, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 
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NUFACTURI 





(VTmaaitoa arranged an 
INTROML (TWN 


Cops — blondes — questionnaires — badges are 
guarding the great American Business Man! 
An introduction is a big help! 
Same thing holds true for direct mail. For 
example; here’s a job for the Whitin Machine 
Works of Whitinsville, Massachusetts, printed 
by the Washington Press of Worcester. A 
strong, timely story told in 8 pages and cover, 
81/, x 11, saddle wire, black and orange. 
The printer arranged an introduction for the 
TIN MACHINE WO booklet by featuring the title on the envelope 
anit WT as a corner card. 
He insured the safe arrival of the booklet by 
using U. S. E. Strong White Booklet Envelope 
No. 9. 
In other words, he produced a job short of 
NOTHING—and made an extra profit. And 
the mailing has been an outstanding success! 


FREE... all aid to printers 
hy U.S.E. 


Send the coupon for a free 
copy of the new Sample Kit 
featuring these envelopes. You 
will find: (1) Sample of the 
Whitin job; (2) Facts which 
you can pass on regarding Book 
Rate Postage—sometimes a 24- 
page book will cost less distrib- 
uted than a 16-page or 20-page 
book; (3) Samples with Ty- 
plate* Corner Cards including 
a novel teaser campaign. 

Send the coupon now—while 
it’s handy. It will introduce you 
to a lot of profitable business! 


Wii 
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WEA PR TS 





*Typlate—a type plate or design 
printed directly from type, rules 
and ornaments found in your cases. 





U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. 116, Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free your new sample set showing modern 
corner cards for booklet envelopes. Put my name on your list to 
receive future suggestions for lifting my envelope business out 
of competition. 


led Statler Envelope Comparer = 
yt Address 
General Gffecer CoN Spring fleldl Mass Attention of 
“Rona? My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 


NUFACTURING DIVISIONS--:-5 SALES-SERVICE OFFICES 
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Give Wr Smudge 
the “Rub-out’! 


@ He’s a marked man and his number is up. When 
you train a DeVilbiss Gun on him, he’s done and out 
of your shop forever. You can toss out those make- 
shift remedies, such as slipsheeting, racking and press 
slow-downs, too, for Mr Smudge won’t be back—if you 
always have DeVilbiss Offset Protection on the job. 


Check into your offset prevention methods, now. 
Don’t let faulty spray equipment and low grade solu- 
tions give Mr Smudge a chance to stage a comeback. 
And when you’re paying good money for new equip- 
ment, be sure you get 100% protection against offsetting 
on all jobs for all time to come. Install DeVilbiss 
Spray Equipment. Use DeVilbiss Spray Solutions. 


This modern, simple, highly efficient 
spray gun is included in every outfit — 
portable or stationary, with or without air 
compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
e 
Equipment licensed for use under U. S. 
Patent No. 2,078,790. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


IDE W/LB/SS S280 SYSTEMS | 


ee 


QMAASAISE 


DM, WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM 


Speedy plate mounting .... precision registering .... 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 


press production. 
Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


“WARNOCK* SSTERLING’ 


Aby4 METAL BLOCKS ~ ie TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





RUSSELL eororns wv america 
ERNEST 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Unconditionally Guaranteed 


USE MODELS 27 and 28 
NOW 40% DISCOUNT Noeee"™" 

#13: 0%, offi s4eo—o; 91.20 Net 

$14. WK on fs gate $8.40 Net 

You profit by using good 

equipment. Do yournumber- 

ing work with new Modern 

Roberts Numbering Ma- 

chines at exceptionally low 
prices—Inventory your stock 

now and order direct. Re- [| 


member! there’s a 10% 
trade-in allowance. 


ROBERTS 
Numbering Machine 
Company 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








12 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers—Index, Pages 78-80 
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PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPER S_piiiitiy 
THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS e SAN FRANCISCO ° 9B touls 
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A HANO LITHOGRAPHED 
SNAP-A-PART FORM 





Don't pass up your customers’ Snap-a-part and 
continuous form orders ... or believe that hand 
methods equal automatic machinery in cost... 
or quality. Let us show you how you can keep 
this business under your imprint... at a profit 
to you. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 

From autographic register 
forms to complicated Snap- 
a-parts .. . there's a Hano 
Lithographed form for your 
customer and your profit. 





PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
HOLVOKE  ,MmASS. 


Odd-measure slugs accurately 
sawed to the desired length as 
they are ejected, and deposited in 
the galley ready for im- 
mediate use. It’s auto- 
matic — 100%. Just a 
turn of the dial gives 
you the exact measure 
you want. No hand- 


ein onctnpeiinalian | 
sawing — no extra han” ECONOMY- EFFICIENCY 
ACCURACY 


sive composing rooms 


everywhere. 
MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


124 N. Union Street, Chicago 


bie 4 











e e e stands for Quality 

For which all printers strive 
It’s inbuilt in KIMBLES 

To help printers thrive. 











Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 
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An important question for printers: 


WHAT PRESS WILL GIVE YOU 


SOOO 


TWO-COLOR SHEETS PER HOUR 
RUNNING SPEED 





AND UP TO 


4OOO 


TWO-COLOR SHEETS PER HOUR 
NET PRODUCTION 





You’re right! The press referred to is the 


Cottrell Claybourn 


TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS) =u 








Is it costing too much? It is, if 
your composing room is still 
hand-setting quads either on a 


Linotype or at the case. 


Linotype Self-Quadders make 


centered or flush left or right 
jobs a joy to do. Linotype Self- 
Quadders add that velvet that 
often means the difference 


between profit and loss. 


Cost-conscious printers are 
halving—even quartering their 
composition costs with Self- 
Quadder equipped Linotypes. 


Ask your Linotype representa- 
tive about the many exclusive 
Linotype features that assure 
speedy, dependable, econom- 


ical production. 


m 
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SELL 4y GIVING 


In the art of selling, spiritual gifts are as effective as money and what’s 
more they cost us nothing, declares James T. Mangan, famed inspirational 
writer and advertising and merchandising director of the Mills Novelty 
Company. In epigrammatic style he describes these gifts: 


‘TR THE GIFT OF PRAISE 


Appropriate mention, right before the face of the other man, of 
superior qualities he possesses or of deeds well done. 


THE GIFT OF SERVICE 


Doing things for the other man, especially things having no direct 
or indirect connection with what you are selling or promoting. 


THE GIFT OF CONSIDERATION 


Putting yourself in the other man’s shoes and thus proving your 
practical understanding of his side of the case; taking care of the 
‘ mechanics of human action. 


THE GIFT OF ATTENTION 


When the other man talks or acts, listen to him with your whole 
heart, your whole soul, your whole mind. 


THE GIFT OF INSPIRATION 


Planting the seeds of courage and action in the other man’s heart, 
goading him on to greater deeds. 


THE GIFT OF CONCESSION 
Humbly saying, at just the right point, ““You’re right. I’m wrong!” 


THE GIFT OF GRATITUDE 


Never forgetting to say “Thank you” and never failing to mean it. 


—From the book “You Can Do Anyruine,” by James T. Mangan, published by The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 
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The Elimination of the Private Plant 
1s Vi tal to the Ind ustr ‘Y %& Facts and figures show the 


iallacy of claims for economy in operation of private printing plants @ By F. H. BRANHAM 


DVICE such as “install your own 
A press and save the printer’s 
profit” has cost our com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, as 
well as banking institutions, insur- 
ance companies, and numerous other 
organizations, millions of dollars in 
expensive experiments during the 
past quarter of a century. 

Those nine words are the seed from 
which has sprung almost every pri- 
vate printing plant in existence to- 
day. Seldom, if ever, has the head of 
any business, by himself, conceived 
the idea of such an experiment. On 
the contrary, the thought is usually 
passed on to him at the psycholog- 
ical moment by one of his employes, 
or the idea might emanate from the 
intellect of some job-seeking unem- 
ployed printer. In any case a selfish 
motive is usually back of it. 


Start Without Thinking 

Oddly enough the executive head 
of a large business who would not 
think of buying even a delivery truck 
without first getting an illustrated 
description of its most intricate 
workings, or who, on the other hand, 
would not hesitate to criticize the 
findings of a trained economist, will 
follow unquestioningly the advice of 
any one who advances some scheme 
for the elimination of the middle- 
man’s profit on regular purchases, be 
it printed products or any other 
products. Too readily he accepts the 
proposition, not trying to think it 
through, not realizing that the ad- 
viser, as a rule, is motivated by self- 


interest alone. The proverb is true 
which says that “self preservation is 
the first law of nature,” and it goes 
without saying that the usual reason 
for the commercial printer opposing 
any suggestion that a private print- 
ing plant be contemplated by any or- 
ganization is the realization that a 
good customer is being lost to the 
printing industry. But underneath 
that thought is a sincere lack of faith 
in the eventual outcome of the proj- 
ect from a standpoint of economy, 
and, too, a feeling that an important 
change is taking place in the cus- 
tomer’s business—a change which he 
confidently believes will result ad- 
versely for all concerned. 


Tail Wags the Dog 

That the addition of a private 
printing plant can mark the turning 
point in a successful business career 
was demonstrated some time ago 
when the owner of a valuable for- 
mula, who had accumulated quite a 
snug fortune in the medicine busi- 
ness, turned the management over to 
a son just out of college. Instead of 
rolling up his sleeves and continuing 
where his father had left off, the son 
started to make radical changes. 
Among these changes was the addi- 
tion of a printing department, the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. So 
elaborately was the printing depart- 
ment equipped that ere long it was 
plain to be seen that the tail was 
wagging the dog. For the first time in 
its history the business began to show 
a loss, obviously due to the addition 
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of the printing department, which 
required so much of the manage- 
ment’s time that the regular business 
was neglected in attempting to or- 
ganize and control the former. What 
was the result? The senior member 
and head of the business, seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, accepted 
an offer from a drug products cor- 
poration to purchase all his formulas. 
In the final closing of the sale the 
buyers refused to have anything to 
do with the printing department. This 
left but one thing for the owner to do 
—set his son up in the printing busi- 
ness—which he did. 

During the reconstruction period 
after the first World War, when 
many industries were consolidating 
their interests in order to avert 
bankruptcy, another medicine com- 
pany in the same state, was con- 
fronted with the same problem— 
those in the consolidated company 
would have nothing to do with the 
printing plant. In this instance one of 
the partners of the defunct company 
bought the printing equipment at a 
nominal sum and is today operating 
a commercial printing business. 


More Than “a Press” Needed 

There seems to be no reason to 
doubt, on the basis of these facts, that 
just as these two concerns found 
their private printing plants to be ex- 
pensive experiments so, sooner or 
later, will others. 

But going back to those nine mis- 
leading little words—“install your 
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own press and save the printers’ 
profit.” That statement suggests to 
the layman that a press is all that is 
required to produce printing and, 
amazing as it may seem, many other- 
wise intelligent business men have 
that .idea in mind when they talk 
about doing their own printing. Yet 
the experienced printer knows full 
well that a press is but one of many 
essential items in equipping even a 
small printing plant. 


Other Equipment Necessary 


I once had an extraordinary expe- 
rience with an industrialist who ap- 
proached me with the statement that 
he was going to buy a press and do 
his own printing. Naturally I advised 
against such a move, but he was set 
on carrying out his plan and was in- 
clined to argue the point. During the 
rather heated discussion which fol- 
lowed I inquired as to the amount of 
the investment he had in mind. 

“The printer I have been dickering 
with to do the work,” he said, “told 
me I could get a press for about $500 
which would handle all my work.” 

“What about type, type cabinets, 
imposing stone, paper cutter, per- 
forator, stitcher, and hundreds of 
other items necessary to produce 
your printing?” I inquired. 

“Why,” he said in wide-eyed 
amazement, “I thought all that came 
with the press.” 

Seeing an opportunity to nip the 
project in the bud I suppressed a de- 
sire to laugh out loud, and proceeded 
to make a list of the equipment and 
materials he would need. When I 
handed him the itemized list he scru- 
tinized it carefully, asked what each 
item was used for, and then with a 
sheepish look he shook my hand and 
said “Thanks, I’m glad I came to you 
before I acted in this matter. No 
printing press for me.” He clung to 
that “press” idea to the very last. 


Printers Should Protest 

Many such schemes as this man 
had in mind can be headed off if 
those most deeply concerned—the 
commercial printers—will make it 
their business to protest to the pros- 
pective private plant owners when- 
ever there is the slightest rumor of 
such a plan. By showing each man 
what he is letting himself in for; by 
calling to his attention the unfortu- 
nate experiences of others who have 
installed printing departments and 
found them unprofitable the printer 
can convince his man that he is 








sincere in opposing private plants— 
and in all probability prevent the in- 
stallation in each instance. 

If more business executives real- 
ized that a private printing plant is 
an encumbrance more awkward than 
a pair of wooden shoes on a ball- 
room floor, what is in my opinion 
the greatest problem of the printing 
industry today would be simplified, 
and those in other lines of endeavor 
saved the expense and trouble of 
costly experiences, plus unnecessary 
worry and inconvenience. 


“White Elephants” Book 


Back in the year 1938 the Southern 
Master Printers Federation pub- 
lished a treatise on the private print- 
ing plant entitled “White Elephants.” 
The book, an attractive, well gotten 
up affair, could be purchased at a 
nominal figure in any quantity, and 
printers everywhere could have used 
it to good advantage. All that was 
necessary was for the printers to 
purchase as many books as there 
were private plants in their section 
and present one copy to the head of 
each concern operating a private 
printing plant within their territory. 
No doubt many printers did that very 
thing, and probably many of the 
plants were discontinued due to the 
owners having read “White Ele- 
phants”; yet much more good could 
have been accomplished in this man- 
ner had not 90 per cent of the print- 
ers turned a deaf ear to the sugges- 
tion that they codperate in the move- 
ment. I, personally, know of one city 
which is overrun with private print- 
ing plants, and to the best of my 
knowledge only one printer in that 
territory purchased the book “White 
Elephants.” As a result of their in- 
difference the printers in that terri- 
tory are the sufferers. The old-estab- 
lished private plants are still in op- 
eration, and new ones have been 
added from time to time. 


Fundamentally Unsound 


The book was full of information 
pertaining to the problems of operat- 
ing private plants, backed up by facts 
and figures to prove conclusively that 
such plants are unprofitable. Listed 
therein were some fifteen or more 
nationally known concerns which 
had closed their private printing 
plants because they were found to be 
an added expense rather than money 
savers as their advisers had prom- 
ised before the plants were installed. 
Someone has said “Advice is nix,” 









and that is certainly true of such ad- 
vice as results in the establishment 
of a private printing plant. 
Admitting that one has a legal 
right to resort to unethical business 
methods and putting aside one’s 
moral obligations to one’s fellow man, 
even ignoring the principles of right 
and wrong, there still remains the 
fact that the private printing plant is 
fundamentally unsound. 


Private Plant a “Side Line” 


In the first place, the private print- 
ing plant is always a side-line, sep- 
arate and apart from the regular 
business. I have often philosophized 
to myself upon the oddity that prac- 
tically every procedure in the aver- 
age business organization is pretty 
well systematized until it comes to 
the printing department, the private 
plant. As a rule, the mechanical work 
of this department is left entirely to 
the printer (who, though he may be 
honest and well meaning, is more 
often than not of the mediocre type), 
and the business end of the depart- 
ment is left to flounder along—no 
cost system, no records, nothing to 
indicate profit or loss. There may be 
an occasional exception to this rule. 

Few problems in the printing busi- 
ness are simple, but that of the pri- 
vate plant is particularly complex. It 
not only has technical, but it has 
psychological and economic aspects, 
and to attack it on a national scale 
will require wide-spread and whole- 
hearted coéperation on the part of all 
engaged in the printing industry. 


Should Fight Menace 


There is available today sufficient 
concrete evidence with which to 
launch a vigorous offensive, one that 
would uproot and destroy every pri- 
vate printing plant in existence if 
printers would but organize to fight 
this menace, take the initiative and 
vigorously campaign for the cause, 
attacking the problem from every 
angle with no letting up until the 
battle is o’er and victory is ours. The 
private plant owner should be ap- 
proached at a psychological moment 
in order to get before him the facts 
from both the economic and the 
technical points of view. For instance 
he would be more open to a discus- 
sion of the problem were he ap- 
proached at a time when he was 
having difficulties with his plant, 
such as labor trouble, as is the case 
just at this time in one of the insur- 
ance company plants. 
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It has been proved in many in- 
stances that the private printing 
plant is unprofitable, burdensome, 
and unnecessary. In view of these 
facts it would seem of vital impor- 
tance to the private plant owners as 
well as to the printing industry that 
immediate steps be taken to correct 
this two-fold evil. 


Bank Analyzes Private Plant 

One of the most convincing state- 
nents in support of the claim that 
‘he private printing plant is unprofit- 
ible is contained in an article by 
William F. Sanford, an executive of 
the New York Trust Company. Mr. 
5anford’s article appeared in the May 
issue of Paper Progress. After ana- 
yzing the printing plant Mr. Sanford 
had this to say: 

“At the beginning of our survey 
the New York Trust Company was 
in the printing business. We were no 
more justified in doing our own 
printing than we would have been in 
making our own typewriters or our 
own furniture, but from small be- 
ginnings we wound up with a print- 
ing plant.” 

Mr. Sanford gave detailed facts 
and figures to prove that the private 
printing plant was a burden rather 
than a help. By permission of Wil- 
liam S. Papworth, editor of Paper 
Progress, I am able to give Mr. San- 
ford’s figures of the survey, which 
was based on one year’s supply of the 
company’s requirements for printing. 
The figures were arrived at by list- 
ing all jobs turned out in the private 
plant and securing outside estimates 
on the same jobs and same quanti- 
ties. He then proves his case conclu- 
sively with the three tables of figures 
shown on this page. 


The latest good news concerning 
the closing of private plants has just 
been received from Gordon C. Hall, 
executive vice-president of Associ- 
ated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Hall informs 
us that the following St. Louis con- 
cerns have all discontinued their 
private printing plants: Simmons 
Hardware Company, the Saymens 
Soap Company, Public Service Com- 
pany, International Shoe Company, 
Ralston-Purina Company. Each of 
these firms, said Mr. Hall, had been 
presented copies of the book “White 
Elephants,” and it is presumed the 
plants were closed after the execu- 
tive heads of these establishments 
realized the fallacy of the claim that 
they could “save by doing their own 
printing.” 


Many Private Plants Closed 
Many other firms throughout the 
country have closed their private 
plants after expensive experiments, 
but to procure each and every name 
would be a Herculean task. However, 
I shall list here a few of the well 
known concerns which have seen the 
light and disposed of their private 
plant equipment: Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, plant valued at $242,- 
000. Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, a very large printing de- 
partment. RCA-Victor Company, of 
Camden, New Jersey, fourteen press- 
es. The Butterick Company, New 
York City, saved $300,000 a year buy- 
ing outside. Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut, closed 
a large plant. American Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, econom- 
izing buying outside. Underwood-El- 
liott-Fisher Company, New York 
City, closed large plant. United The- 


TABLE 2 


Private plant cost compared 
with outside contract 
printer 





N. Y. Trust Costs 


Paper and supplies] $12,601.95 
Composition 
bought out 








Numbering 

Perforating 

Folding 

Miscellaneous... . 

Overhead and di- 
rect labor 








5,540.63 
Composition...| 4,786.99 
Binding operations 
Padding 1,010.00 
Collations 450.00 
i 450.00 
290.00 


$28,886.95 








Contract 
Printing Costs. . .| $18,147.34 


$10,739.61 


























atres, New Orleans, Louisiana, reason 
“excessive cost of operation.” Amer- 
ican Express Company, closed pri- 
vate plant and saved $3,457,453.34 
buying out. General Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, closed as ex- 
pensive luxury. Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, Chicago, sold private plant 
to Cuneo Printing Company. M. A. 
Donohue & Company, Chicago, sold 
for $100,000, it is claimed. Edward 
Brown & Sons, Insurance, San Fran- 
cisco, sold its private plant. Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, non- 
profit operation reason for discontin- 


uance. Butler Brothers, Chicago, 











TABLE 1 


Inside cost of New York Trust Company printing section, 
exclusive of out-of-pocket expense for 
paper and other supplies: 











As Reported by Accounting Dept. 


As Reallocated by Function 





$10,547.75 
1,222.87 
304.00 
453.00 


Presswork.....|$ 5,540.63 
Composition...| 4,786.99 
Collations. ... 450.00 
1,010.00 
290.00 
450.00 











$12,527.62 











$12,527.62 




















TABLE 3 


Additional savings through 
contract purchasing 
of printing 








Specialty forms....$ 484.47 

Purchasing 
department....| 3,649.53 
146.20 








Letterheads 
Letterhead 
envelopes 
Customers’ checks. 
Miscellaneous... . 





$10,354.6t 
Printed Forms... .| 10,739.61 
Total Savings. . . ./ $21,094.22 
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eight linotype machines, monotype, 
and ludlows. The United Grocers, 
San Francisco, closed out its plant, 
will buy outside. These concerns 
were all operating private printing 
plants over a period of years, and 
closed them at various times during 
the past three or four years. No bet- 
ter evidence could be wanted to 
prove that private printing plants 
are impractical, unprofitable, and a 
general nuisance. 


Excuses for Private Plants 


Of the many excuses in favor of 
the private printing plant, the three 
most frequently advanced are: 

First: “Better Service.” One might 
as well claim that a country doctor 
can perform a major operation in his 
office or at the patient’s home as effi- 
ciently as can a highly skilled sur- 
geon in a modern up-to-date hos- 
pital, as to argue that better service 
can be had from an under-equipped 
printing plant with insufficient skilled 
help than from a modern well 
equipped printing plant with highly 
skilled mechanics and supervision. 
That the private plant owner can 
order a half-finished job taken off 
his private plant press so a job he is 
in a hurry for may be started at 
once is, of course, true—but such 
mismanagement does not make for 
“better service.” Obviously, there- 
fore, there is no point in the private 
plant owner’s claim. 


Product a Poor Substitute 


Second: “Higher Quality.” There 
is no more comparison between work 
turned out in a private printing plant 
and work done in a high-class com- 
mercial printing plant than there is 
between whiskey distilled in a moon- 
shiner’s hide-out and that made in a 
Government-licensed modern distil- 
lery. The latter is high quality, while 
the moonshine is only a poor substi- 
tute. And the same applies to the 
private printing plant product as 
against the commercial printing 
plant’s product. The latter is “high 
quality” while product of the private 
plant is usually a poor substitute. 

Third: “Saving in Cost.” This point 
has less claim to truth than do either 
of the foregoing claims. For example, 
one industrialist places an order with 
his commercial printer for 10,000 let- 
terheads. In a few days they are de- 
livered and billed to him at $53.75. 
That is the entire expense, and the 
only effort put forth was to pick up 
the telephone and place the order. 
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Another industrialist who has his 
own private printing plant, in which 
he has invested $10,000, also needs 
10,000 letterheads. He presses a but- 
ton and in a few minutes his printer 
enters, a man whose time is worth at 
least $1 an hour. The proprietor, 
whose time is probably worth $5 an 
hour, spends fifteen or twenty min- 
utes explaining to his man just what 
he wants. But let’s follow the job 
through to completion and see if the 
private plant can produce it for any 
less than can the commercial printer: 


vate printing plant also adds to its 
expenses generally. First, the payroll 
is increased; next, the clerical work 
of the office force is increased; the 
accident and liability insurance is 
increased; all taxes are increased; 
there will be unexpected breakdowns 
of printing machinery and other 
equipment, with subsequent expen- 
sive repairs; there will be wear and 
tear on machine parts, which must 
be replaced every so often; worn-out 
type must be replaced, and so on. 





First instructions (executive’s and workman’s time at $6.00 hr.) 20 min. ..... $ 2.00 
Composition, 2 hours at $1.00 an hour (typesetting, makeup, et cetera) ....... 2.00 
Second instructions as to paper, and ordering same, 20 min. at $6.00 .......... 2.00 
Cost of paper stock, 5 reams, 20 pound folio at 25 cents (100 pounds) ......... 25.00 
Presswork, including makeready and feeding time, 5 hours, at $1.00 ......... 5.00 
Ink, for the complete run, about 1% pound, at $1.50 a pound .................. 40 
Cutting paper, wrapping, et cetera, about 1 hour, at $1.00 .................... 1.00 
Proportion of rent and floor space for 10 hours (rent $60.00 month) ........ 1.25 
Power and light for ten hours, proportioned, about .................0.eee eens 15 
Tympan paper, oils, wiping rags, paste, and miscellaneous items ............. 75 
Increased clerical and bookkeeping work in office ..................-e ee eee 3.00 
Interest on $10,000 investment at 5 per cent per annum, proportioned to job... 1.25 


Depreciation on equipment at 10 per cent per annum, $1,000 a year, propor- 


HAGIEOR BLOOD <is.s ilosicassessin sie ars ea wits oo ie re oe eee ia cle pree ee eete Salts tae 2.50 
Corporation, personal property, Social Security and other taxes ............. 1.50 
Spoilage and miscellaneous expenses, including porter and errand boy ........ 4.00 
Total actual expenditures in producing the 10,000 letterheads ................ $52.40 





The above estimate is based on ac- 
tual costs and no profit is anticipated 
in any of the items of expense. A 
time ticket or cost sheet if accurately 
kept on the job from start to finish, 
would, I feel quite sure, show a much 
higher cost. As it is, there is but 
$1.35 difference between the private 
plant estimate and the commercial 
printer’s price. And it is safe to say 
the private plant work is not up to 
the commercial printer’s standard. 


Saving in Cost a Fallacy 


In addition, there is risk and also 
responsibility attached to the opera- 
tion of a private plant. A breakdown 
in the plant occasionally, a spoiled 
job now and then, accidents to em- 
ployes—all are additional expense 
and worry for the owner. These 
things happen off and on in the best 
of regulated plants, therefore it is 
natural to anticipate the same hap- 
penings—and far more frequent—in 
the private printing plant. All things 
considered, this third excuse for op- 
erating a private plant—“Saving in 
Cost”—is proved to be a fallacy. 

In attempting to itemize the run- 
ning expenses of a printing plant one 
should realize first of all that the un- 
expected is always happening. And 
the establishment which adds a pri- 


Employing help for a business as 
highly specialized and technical as 
is the printing business requires far 
greater care and knowledge than 
hiring a clerk or a bookkeeper. The 
best established printing concerns in 
the world at times find it difficult to 
secure efficient, capable employes. 
Thus it is easy to see what the pri- 
vate plant owner is letting himself in 
for. It is this fact more than any 
other—the fact that the private plant 
owner either cannot procure or is 
not willing to pay the wages to se- 
cure capable printers—which is re- 
sponsible for the mediocre class of 
work produced. 


Makeshift Equipment 


Many small buyers of printing, not 
wishing to invest an amount neces- 
sary to equip a letterpress plant, 
have been persuaded to install make- 
shift equipment known as duplicat- 
ing machines. But their experiences 
have been much the same as those 
operating letterpress equipment. As 
a matter of fact, the makeshift equip- 
ment owners are at an even greater 
disadvantage in that they can pro- 
duce only printing which is inferior 
even to the average private letter- 
press plant, yet more expensive, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
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Southern Master Printers Federation 
in October, 1939. Here are the exact 
words of the report: “A comprehen- 
sive survey by a Government agency 
in one of our large cities found that 
in their duplicating department the 
work cost twice what commercial 
printers would charge.” 

Which proves that no matter how 
large or how small, or what kind of 
equipment the private plant installs, 
there is no saving in printing pur- 
chases as compared with prices paid 
to legitimate, reliable printing firms. 


Unfair Competition 

Often when a private plant opera- 
tor discovers his mistake, rather than 
admit it, or close it out, he permits 
his printer to solicit commercial 
work, reaching out into the legiti- 
mate printer’s field in order to pay 
the expenses of the venture. This is 
even more unfair than doing their 
own printing; it puts them in com- 
petition with commercial printers. 

Any reliable printing concern can 
produce the printing for any other 
business establishment for less than 
the establishment could produce it 
in a private printing plant of its own 
—for obvious reasons: first, because 
the commercial printer is better 
equipped; second, because he has 
more efficient management and more 
skilled help; third, because not being 
dependent on one firm’s work alone 
he can plan his work to better ad- 
vantage, and also purchase sufficient 
quantities of supplies, such as paper, 
ink, and other items, to enable him 
to buy at the regular quantity dis- 
counts; fourth, the well organized 
printing establishment is usually 
headed by an experienced executive 
who knows how intricate his prob- 
lems are, what highly experienced 
workmen mean to his business, and 
the importance of achieving, through 
efficiency, low production costs. 


Commercial Plant Best 


All these advantages he places at 
the disposal of his customers. In ad- 
dition to these great advantages, the 
commercial printer has learned from 
experience that it is economy to con- 
tinually add to and improve his plant 
equipment. 

In dealing with the commercial 
printer, the merchant or manufac- 
turer avoids responsibilities which 
the private plant owner must always 
shoulder. There is a certain amount 
of risk in producing any job of print- 
ing. The buyer of printing avoids 


this risk by buying from the outside 
printer, whereas if he installs his 
own printing plant he must assume 
that risk on each and every job. 
There are always delays, losses, er- 
rors, and waste in any private print- 
ing plant, but, in the legitimate com- 
mercial plant these annoyances are 
reduced to a minimum. 


Customers Recognize Quality 

Then there is the question of qual- 
ity printing. Too often one hears the 
private plant owner say “That’s good 
enough,” in speaking of a job of 
printing turned out in his own print- 
ing department; but he would refuse 
to accept the same grade of work 
from an outside printer. It has al- 
ways been my contention that noth- 
ing is good enough unless it is good. 
Whether a business man realizes it 
or not, the general appearance of his 
printed forms and stationery mean 
much. His customers recognize qual- 
ity printing, and by the same token 
detect poor, sloppy printing. The 
private plant eliminates the profit 
angle, and without that angle the in- 
centive to produce good printing is 
always lacking, as is also the impor- 
tance of economy. Methods which 
speed operation, insure accuracy and 
reduce expenses generally have no 
place in the average private print- 
ing plant. Yet, in their slip-shod way, 
they carry on. 


Printers Should Act 


Printers who realize the strength 
of the private printing plant threat 
to their industry should find a way 
to place all the foregoing and any 
other facts relating to the subject in 
the hands of every private plant op- 
erator in the land, and also supply 
them with the names and addresses 
of all firms which have discontinued 
their printing departments after dis- 
covering that they were unprofitable. 

Indifference toward this menace 
has been the printers’ downfall. Oh, 
yes, printers are everlastingly com- 
plaining about the private plants, 
but they always speak in terms of 
“they” instead of “we.” As a result, 
this “let George do it” attitude de- 
feats every movement before it can 
accomplish its purpose. 

As for me, I am still dreaming of 
that day when each of us will do our 
part toward smashing the whole pri- 
vate plant set-up into everlasting 
oblivion. The PPP is a far greater 
problem for the industry to solve 
than the Administration’s ABCs. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


— 


Let Labor Remember: 


1 Labor must remember that labor 

is its own most important cus- 
tomer. Therefore, labor must be 
sure to serve labor fairly. 


Labor's progress in improving its 
position must be at a rate not in 
excess of the ability of our sys- 
tem to adjust and absorb it. 


Labor must remember there never 
has been and never will be a 
substitute for a full day's work, at 
fair pay, under good working 
conditions. We must all remember 
that to have, we must produce; 
and to produce, we must work. 


Labor must not lose its advances 
by making any unreasonable de- 
mands which will not be approved 
by the public. 


Let Capital Remember: 


1 Capital should be willing to pay 
a fair price, in the form of sound 
adjustments in employe compen- 
sation and relationship, as in- 
surance for capital's security and 
free use. 


Capital must remember that vol- 
untary co-operation will lead to 
efficient production, and can re- 
sult only from fair compensation, 
under fair conditions. 


Capital should remember that our 
extended machine-producing in- 
dustry requires many buyers— 
and these result from the payment 
to many people of more than the 
minimum required for bare sub- 
sistence. Many buyers create 
volume, and volume helps to re- 
duce unemployment. 


Capital and management should 
heed the lessons that are so clearly 
before us as a result of recent 
world events. Capital must rec- 
ognize that regardless of what 
others may do, it should make its 
full contribution to the solution 
of these problems because, as 
free men, it can act today— 
whereas the events in other great 
nations have proved that the 
rights of free people have been 
curtailed or destroyed in their 
“tomorrow.” 








From the “Graphic Arts Ind 
by the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., Minneapolis 
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either a large wall-board or a sheet 
of ruled paper as a means of control- 
ling production and the daily press 
schedules. While either one of these 
methods is better than relying on 
verbal instructions (or some person’s 
memory), both require considerable 
attention. 

According to many of the plant 
owners and superintendents I have 
talked with, their objection to the 
wall-board has been that the opera- 
tion of it is comparable to playing a 
game of checkers. The tag or card 
representing a specific job is com- 
parable to a checker because it is 
moved up, down, or across the rows 
and rows of nails or eye-hooks which 
are in turn comparable to the 
checker squares. This constant mov- 
ing and jumping seems unnecessary 
to them, especially when it must be 
conducted publicly. 

Those who use the ruled sheet— 
I’ve seen some sheets as large as 19 
by 24 inches—object to the constant 
re-writing necessary to keep the 
record up-to-date, the rewriting re- 
sulting in errors regardless of how 
careful the operator may be. 

By adapting Super-Visible record 
cards to meet our particular require- 
ments for production control and 
daily press schedules in the letter- 
press division of our company we 
(3) increased our production by 
have: (1) eliminated the “checker- 
playing”; (2) eliminated re-writing; 
eliminating idle time spent with the 
pressroom and the composing-room 
foremen discussing press schedules; 
and (4) we are able to plan ahead 
for proper distribution of man power 
because now we are able to deter- 
mine the number of sold hours 
scheduled ahead of each press. 

Here is how the method is oper- 
ated: After the job ticket has been 
typed, it is routed to my desk for: 
(1) checking of specifications and in- 
structions for possible discrepancies; 
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(2) estimating (we estimate all jobs 
before releasing them to the plant, 
thereby maintaining full production 
control); (3) planning; (4) purchas- 
ing (paper, ink, et cetera); and (5) 
scheduling. 

Then, in consecutive order, the 
following data are written in the 
columns shown at the top of the card 
(Figure 1): (1) customer’s name; 
(2) our job number; (3) quantity 
and brief description of the item; (4) 


This Visible Card System Simplifies 


P r od uc ti Oni Con tr ol ¥%& Scheduling of work for presses and 


also keeping a line on production are made easy by this method @ By WALTER AMSHEY 


ost of the printing plants I 
M have been in, either as a 
visitor or as an employe, use 


total press impressions for the form; 
(5) total press hours for the form 
(including washup, register, make- 
ready and running time); (6) total 
finishing hours (including folding, 
et cetera); and (7) the promised 
delivery date. 

Below this I indicate the most 
practical press on which the item 
should be run; and then, as an alter- 
nate (just in case, for any reason 
whatsoever, we are unable to print 
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Top. Figure 1, record card, size 5% by 2% inches. Center, Figure 6, anticipated contro! 
card, size 8% by 3% inches. Bottom cuts show how cards are changed on runway of pane: 
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it on the originally scheduled press), 
the other type or types of press on 
which it can be run, and whether 
or not proofs are required and to 
whom they are to be delivered. 

(At this point you may begin to 
wonder how we are able to forecast 
the total press hours with a depend- 
able degree of accuracy. “Par for 
Printers,” with its numerous tables 
and schedules on production, sup- 
plies us with the required answers 
and is extremely helpful in main- 
aining the confidence and codpera- 
tion of the working force in the 
slant.) 

Then, to avoid confusion on jobs 
ralling for more than one item, or on 
jobs where an item is to be run in 
wo or more colors or forms, I pre- 
pare one card for every form. For 
example: The second card from the 
iop (Figure 2) indicates that we 
have an order from Best Products 
Company calling for 50,000 business- 
reply cards printed one color on the 
face and two colors on the back. In 
the fourth column, we have shown 
that the face is the first form to go 
to press, and that it will be printed in 
black ink. Because of the nature of 
the form, and because we make our 
own rubber plates, this order will be 
handled as three sheet-wise forms 
instead of the customary two work- 
and-turn forms. During the time the 
ink is drying on this form, we print 
the three succeeding items and are 
then ready for the second form for 
the Best Products Company job. Our 
record indicates that the black form 
for the reverse side is next. After it 
is run we print the succeeding item 
while the ink is drying on the pre- 
vious form, and we are then ready to 
print the last form (red ink) on the 
Best Products Company job. By re- 
ferring to the second, sixth, and 
eighth cards from the top (Figure 2) 
you will see how smoothly and pre- 
cisely this method operates. 

While you are still studying Figure 
2, notice that the fifth column tells 
us at a glance the total number of 
sold hours scheduled ahead of Verti- 
cal Number 1. This bit of informa- 
tion enables us to arrange our man 
power so that schedules are kept 
more accurately; and it prevents us 
from making rash delivery promises. 

Only those jobs which are ready 
for lockup have the cards placed on 
the proper panel in the shop. All 
other cards remain on a panel at my 
desk until ready for lockup. 
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VERTICAL No. 1 


Figure 2, section of panel showing cards in place; original 12 by 9! inches, with two run- 
ways carrying about forty to forty-five cards each. A separate panel is used for each press 


When the job has been printed, the 
card is returned to my desk and 
placed on a panel as a daily reminder 
that it requires finishing and must 
consequently be followed up, or that 
it still must be delivered. 

Figures 3, 4, and 5 show how 
Super-Visible cards can be changed 
to any desired location on the panel 
in less than five seconds time, elim- 
inating re-writing. 

Undoubtedly, after studying the 
illustrations of Super-Visible record 
cards as used in our plant at present, 


those connected with large plants 
may fail to visualize how this system 
can be used effectively in order to 
cover all successive production steps. 
At present, our volume is not so 
heavy that these details of all opera- 
tions would be essential for a more 
accurate control of our jobs. How- 
ever, we do anticipate an increase, 
and we have taken steps to design a 
control card embodying the progres- 
sive steps a job would take in our 
plant (Figure 6). The illustration is 
undoubtedly self-explanatory. 























































*} FOUR experts were subjected to rapid 
® fire questioning during the course of 
a quiz program on “Letterpress Versus 
Offset” held recently by the Toronto 
Graphic Arts Association. These experts 
were Charles Dunnet, production manager 
of the Southam Press, and Oliver Watson, 
manager of the printing department of 
Brigden’s, Limited, for the letterpress 
side; J. C. Anderson, president of R. G. 
McLean, Limited, and H. E. Saunders, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Sampson-Matthews 
Press, for the offset side. Harry L. Gage, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
was the guest speaker, and George 
Brigden was general chairman. 

A few of the questions of most general 
interest, together with the answers, have 
been selected and are presented here: 


Question: Can offset and letterpress be 
used to advantage side by side in the same 
plant? 

They can, was the answer given by Mr. 
Saunders, who confirmed his assertion by 
pointing to his own plant where both 
processes are in daily use. As to what de- 
cides the process, Mr. Saunders said that 
quantity could take a job out of the letter- 
press division and also put it back. High- 
speed letterpress, he said, took care of 
quantities in the first brackets, offset in 
the middle brackets, and high-speed ro- 
tary presses in the third brackets, when 
quantities approached the million or mil- 
lion and a half mark. 

Letterpress was preferred for brilliance 
of color and exactness, said Mr. Saunders, 
though offset at its best suffered only 
slightly in comparison. For quick changes 
on the press, letterpress was favored, es- 
pecially where a number of changes were 
necessary. 

Pastel colors are not possible on offset, 
and for high gloss results letterpress has 
the edge, according to Mr. Saunders, who 
also said that papers that could be used 
for offset printing compared equally in 
range with those used for letterpress, but 
the ful! sheet sizes required for offset 
were not carried by supply houses, which 
was somewhat of a handicap. 

Answering a question on quantity, Mr. 
Saunders stated that short runs, say less 
than 10,000, on an offset press were poison. 

To do a good job on offset, it is prefer- 
able to handle everything, from the layout 
to the finished product, under one roof. 
Offset is essentially a highly coérdinated 
method of printing, and everything has to 
be carefully tailored. 

Less ink is used for offset printing— 
up to 40 and even 50 per cent less— 
which is a definite economy. 

There is also economy favoring offset 
plates over letterpress plates in cases of 
large areas, such as 30 by 40 inches, or 
billboard sizes, out of the reach of letter- 
press printers. 

Mr. Saunders also mentioned photo-lith 
as an economical but inferior way of han- 
dling offset printing. It is good for factory 
forms and similar work, he said, where 
quality appearance is not essential. 
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Question: Is it not true that more faith- 
ful reproduction can be obtained by the 
use of letterpress? 

This is definitely true, according to 
Oliver Watson, who also said that a good 
engraver puts more life and sparkle into 
halftone cuts. If good plates are provided, 
the rest is up to the pressman, all other 
things being equal. Mr. Watson stressed 
the value of an even kiss impression over 
the entire form so as not to cause expan- 
sion of the halftone dots. Offset, he said, 
tends to distort the dots, thereby making 
the reproduction less faithful. 


Question: Is it possible for a small off- 
set press to compete against a small letter- 
press machine? 


Mr. Anderson said that he thought a 
Kelly, for example, printing letterheads 
from electrotypes, eight up, would com- 
pete successfully with any offset press of 
comparable size. By the use of electro- 
types, many jobs can be planned to match 
the speed obtained in offset production. 
Customers should be urged, said Mr. An- 
derson, to buy larger quantities that last 
longer, rather than small quantities at 
frequent periods. This, he said, is economy 
for everyone. 


Question: Is it possible with offset to 
get brilliance similar to letterpress? 

In answer, Mr. Dunnet said his experi- 
ence was mainly with letterpress printing, 
but he has never seen any offset work 
that touched the brilliance of letterpress. 


Question: How does offset speed com- 
pare with rotary press speed? 

Mr. Dunnet intimated that there was no 
comparison, that a rotary press could run 
away from an offset press in quantity 
production. 


Question: Does the offset pressman re- 
quire more skill? 

Mr. Anderson stated that he thought 
both processes required skill to produce 
good work, but if there was any difference 
it seemed to favor the skill of the offset 
pressman; they, at any rate, receive higher 
pay. 

Question: I[f a rug catalogue is ordered 
in quadricolor, which process would be 
preferred? 

Mr. Watson, who has had a great 
amount of experience in handling work 
of this nature, declared in favor of letter- 


press. He said it would be next to im. 
possible to produce the faithful reproduc- 
tions demanded for linoleums and rugs 
by offset printing. 


Question: Do metallic inks print satis. 
factorily by offset? 

Silver inks work 100 per cent, said Mr. 
Saunders, while gold inks have not yet 
been made successfully for the purpose. 


Question: Which process offers the least 
difficulty in making changes during a run? 


Letterpress has the advantage, answered 
Mr. Dunnet, whose view was supported by 
Mr. Anderson. New offset plates often are 
involved in making changes, though a 
method has been devised, said Mr. Saun- 
ders, for facilitating the use of imprints 
by the use of a removal part, or a square 
block, in the rubber blanket, which is 
stripped off for each change. 


Question: What are deep-etched plates 
and dot-etched plates? 


Mr. Saunders explained that the term 
“deep-etched plates” means plates etched 
below the surface, after the fashion of 
gravure, and unlike planograph or sur- 
face printing. Deep-etched plates permit 
the complete likeness of the image to be 
printed, and this process has done more 
than anything else to lift offset into 
the position it now holds. Dot-etching is 
merely a term used by engravers which 
means correcting the dot-tone. 


Answers to Questions in Brief 


A book form can be lined up and made 
ready for running in about the same 
spread of time, using either process, there 
being compensating advantages in either 
case; but forms in some cases might favor 
letterpress—it depends upon the job. 

Of the two methods of making offset 
plates—so called planograph or deep- 
etched—the deep-etched is invariably em- 
ployed for quality production where half- 
tones are used, though the planograph, or 
albumen, is satisfactory for common line- 
cut work. 

It is more costly, as a rule, to have 
idle offset equipment than letterpress, 
though much depends upon what the ma- 
chine hour-cost may be. Offset labor is 
usually more costly. 

An investment of $45,000 in a letter- 
press plant would have a better chance to 
succeed than the same amount put into an 
offset plant. Neither one would be a large 
plant today. 

Lead mold nickeltypes are good for 
more than a two million run, depending 
on the job. 

Printing plates can be converted to off- 
set printing by the use of proofs taken 
from them. Changes can be made in the 
proofs if necessary. 

No printing press can be converted to 
offset printing, though a letterpress can 
produce work that simulates offset. 

Jobs can be run economically using part 
letterpress and part offset, the latter being 
frequently used for tints at low plate cost. 
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Builds Successful Small Business 
Ori 2 F 1r in Fi O unda tion %& Tennessee printer develops 


profitable plant from a small start by following basic principles @ By P. R. RUSSELL 


EW COMMERCIAL printing plants 
F= the United States, large or 

small, can boast the record of 
the Laycook Printing Company of 
Jackson, Tennessee. At forty years 
of age, L. G. Laycook—owner, pro- 
prietor, president of the firm—oper- 
ates a commercial printing and office 
stationery business worth $15,000 in 
a building which he owns, and there 
is not one penny of debt against it. 
Every cent of assets has been earned 
in the business. 

In 1925, at the age of twenty-four, 
L. G. Laycook started the Laycook 
Printing Company in a small up- 
stairs room, with a second-hand job 
press and a few other accessories. 
The claim of Laycook Printing Com- 
pany that it is today the “best 
equipped small printing plant in the 
South” is based on the following 
modern equipment: Linotype, 12 by 
18 Kluge automatic press, Little 
Giant automatic press, 10 by 15 
Chandler & Price Craftsman, 22 by 34 
Miehle cylinder, Challenge loose leaf 
drill and power cutter, Baum folder 
with perforating wheels and pasting 
box, and patent Lino-tabler rule 
system. The plant building is auto- 
matically heated and is fluorescent 
lighted. The heating and air-condi- 
tioning system also takes care of hu- 
midity control. 


Never Been “in the Red” 

Mr. Laycook says, “We pay cash 
for every piece of equipment we in- 
stall and have never failed to take all 
discounts offered on every bill since 
we have been in business. There are 
no debts of any kind, either business 
or personal. Even through the dark- 
est years of the depression, we have 
never been in the red.” 

This rather unusual financial pol- 
icy was explained by Mr. Laycook as 
follows: 

“Many failures in small business 
are due to over-expansion. This is 
true of many larger businesses also. 
The best and safest gage for this is 
paying as you go. If done out of the 
earnings of the business, there is lit- 
tle danger of serious financial diffi- 





L. G. Laycook, who makes a small business 
in a small city pay a profit of 25 per cent 


culties when the sun doesn’t shine. 
The machinery manufacturers are to 
some extent responsible for over-ex- 
pansion, through their installment 
sales policies. One can hardly get 
some of them to quote a cash price. 
They quote the initial payment, 
which is very small, and the amount 
each month from then on. Things be- 
gin to happen, when depressions 
come, in plants full of monthly pay- 
ment machinery. 


Operates at a Profit 

“T do not believe that all the earn- 
ings of a business should be invested 
back in the plant, but that a liberal 
percentage should be put aside each 
year in liquid form, such as gilt- 
edge bonds, for emergency use when 
difficulties arise. 

“We believe that any business 
should be operated at a profit and 
that day is lost when business is 
transacted merely for the sake of 
volume with the sacrifice of profit. 
There seems to be a feeling among 


many printers that a scant existence 
is all that can be expected and the 
state of mind causes them to feel 
competition will not allow a profit. 
They seem to want all the volume 
that can possibly be obtained, with 
little or no thought of profit.” 

During the sixteen years of its ex- 
istence Laycook Printing Company 
has earned “a net profit on sales 
averaging close to 25 per cent.” Earn- 
ings for the worst year dropped to 
10% per cent, but this. has been 
brought up to the 25 per cent level 
because of many other years in which 
earnings reached as high as 272 per 
cent. Mr. Laycook states that all 
these earnings were “above the sal- 
ary of the proprietor.’ Concerning 
this near “perfect” printing business, 
Mr. Laycook says further: 

“The business is individually 
owned. There are no partners, stock- 
holders, or board of directors to con- 
trol our policies. We study the meth- 
ods of others, but in the final anal- 
ysis make our own decisions, using 
the trial-and-error method. 

“Five regular employes, besides 
the proprietor, operate the plant. 
They are highly trained, well paid, 
and have been with the organization 
on an average of more than six years 
each. One has been employed since 
the business was founded. 


Avoids Doubtful Credit Risks 

“We carefully avoid one besetting 
sin of small business—the extending 
of credit to customers where credit 
is not due. When a client desires 
monthly billing he should be checked 
thoroughly through credit agencies, 
and if not well rated should be re- 
jected, regardless of personal feelings 
in the matter. 

“We push collections. Losses on 
bad accounts never exceed 1 per 
cent, sometimes as low as one-half 
per cent. The best place to stop credit 
loss is by making careful investiga- 
tion before taking an account. If we 
cannot satisfy ourselves the risk is 
good, we demand money in advance. 
A loss of $50 is the profit on $200 of 
sales. Why take too many chances? 
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We never sue for our money. We can 
get the money without this, if it is 
there.” 


Service Above Competition 

In a statement issued to the public 
on the occasion of the opening of his 
enlarged plant in his new building 
ten years ago, Mr. Laycook said: 

“The business was founded with 
service as the one big ideal—to give 
the public what it wants, when it 
wants it, at a reasonable price. This 
policy has been held to tenaciously 
from the first day on down to the 
present—always striving to raise the 
standard of work to the highest qual- 
ity and always on the lookout for 
new ideas, keeping up strictly with 
the times. 

“We do not assume a ‘cut-throat’ 
attitude toward our competitors. We 
never take a job below cost just to 
keep a competitor from getting it. We 
do not expect or want all of the busi- 
ness. In our opinion, being able to 
decide on the business not to take is 
almost as important as knowing what 
to do with the business we do get.” 

Competition in Jackson (popula- 
tion about 25,000)—is plenty keen. 
Besides the Laycook plant, which is 
comparatively small, there is one 
large modern plant, a daily news- 
paper, a large Negro publishing 
house, and several “one-man” shops, 
including bedroom shops. Competi- 
tors also come in from nearby small 
towns. These outsiders do not oper- 
ate under the Wage and Hour law, 
they pay small wages, and will take 
work at any price the customer of- 
fers. Usually the work is poor and 
discriminating buyers do not care for 
it. There is an unlimited number of 
specialty-house peddlers here. The 
automobile agencies, insurance agen- 
cies, and banks get a large percent- 
age of their supplies from out-of- 
town specialty houses. A large num- 
ber of chain stores get practically all 
supplies from out of town. 


Studies Customers’ Desires 

“We do not allow ourselves to be 
disturbed by what competitors do,” 
asserts Mr. Laycook. “We figure 
what we can do. If we cannot get a 
price that is above our cost—we for- 
get it and look for greener fields. We 
try to hold the quality of our work 
to a high standard, and also feature 
service, delivering as promised. Our 
customers must be satisfied—even 
the unreasonable ones. A disgruntled 
customer, regardless of how small 


the volume of his business, always 
has influence with someone. We find 
out what our customers like and give 
them more of it. We find out what 
they do not like and give them less 
of it. Getting along with people is the 
first element of a successful busi- 
ness. Next, one must know every- 
thing possible about his business. We 
are still serving many of the same 








“Six or seven hundred dollar con- 
tracts are rare. The largest per cent 
of our work falls below one hundred 
dollars. We do not specialize but take 
anything we are equipped to do. 

“Our expansion is very gradual. We 
try to select the best modern equip- 
ment adapted for our needs. We do 
not add new equipment until forced 
by increased volume of business. We 


Building of the Laycook Printing Company, of Jackson, Tennessee, automatically heated and 
having fluorescent lighting. Heating and air-conditioning system also controls humidity 


clients we served the year our busi- 
ness was founded. We rarely ever 
lose a customer permanently, which 
proves our policy is sound. 


Does Not Specialize 

“We do not feature creative selling 
although we do write copy for ad- 
vertising pieces and house-organs 
and such work to some extent. We do 
not go in for process color work, 
school annuals, or work that requires 
extensive drawings and engravings. 
We find the selling expense on much 
creative work is more than the cus- 
tomer is willing to pay. 

“Since we are only interested in 
sufficient volume to keep our plant 
operating at full capacity for eight 
hours a day—an extensive sales ef- 
fort is unnecessary. We have no out- 
of-town salesmen, although we do 
have some mail-order business. We 
do not accept orders so large as to 
tie up our plant for a period of time 
that we cannot give our regular cus- 
tomers the service they expect. 


buy all our most used papers in 
5,000-pound shipments and keep an 
adequate stock.” 

As might be suspected of him, Mr. 
Laycook has his own ideas about ad- 
vertising, particularly advertising in 
the local newspaper. For two years 
past a single column four-inch ad 
has appeared daily in the Jackson 
Daily Sun. It is really a daily column 
appearing under the heading “Wise 
and Otherwise, by L. G. Laycook.” 
Each day’s column contains one or 
two paragraphs, approximately 100 
words, of homely philosophy run- 
ning the entire gamut of human ex- 
perience. Typical “Wise and Other- 
wise” column copy follows: 


Live Copy for Advertising 

“The trend of the times seems to 
indicate it might be wise for buyers 
of printing to anticipate their needs 
in advance. It seems likely that ‘busi- 
ness as usual’ may have to be modi- 
fied to some extent. We expect to 
give the very best service possible at 
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all times under the circumstances, 
but orders placed for future delivery 
will facilitate matters and avoid pos- 
sible disappointments later.” 

How is this for a different printing 
advertisement: 

“Somebody is due to get a lot of 
statements this first. A large number 
of our clients exhausted their supply 
in the midst of the routine procedure 
and gave us rush orders for more. 
We have the facilities to print over 
five hundred thousand statements in 
eight hours. However, we would like 
to have notice the day before, if pos- 
sible, if that many were to be re- 
quired. This is not a complaint. The 
customer is always right.” 


Advertises Calling Cards 

Here is a fresh way to advertise 
calling cards: 

“My sponsors are insisting that I 
promote something beside ‘hot air’ in 
this space—something that we can 
deliver and collect for. Or else see if 
I can’t get the gas company to act as 
sponsor. How about a few orders for 
calling cards? Anything to save my 
job. One hundred calling cards, en- 
graved, $1.95; printed, $1.25. What’s 
the difference? Seventy cents!” 

Here is a personal experience in 
the printing business that the read- 
ing public must have appreciated be- 
cause it extolled the familiar admo- 
nition that it pays to buy at home 
and boost the local business houses: 

“One of our presses went out with 
a broken shaft last week. Three dol- 
lars was spent for telegrams to the 
factory for a new one. After a week 
of frantic anxiety the package finally 
came. It was the wrong thing. In des- 
peration we went to a local machine 
shop and found that they could make 
a shaft in one day, just as good—a 
dollar less than the factory price. 


Advocates “Buy at Home” 

“We certainly went to a lot of trou- 
ble to send money to New Jersey 
when we could have had the part 
made in Jackson, saved a week’s 
time, five dollars on _ telegrams, 
freight, et cetera, and untold damage 
to our disposition. Hereafter we are 
going to make sure our money won't 
spend in Jackson before we send it 
chasing around all over the United 
States.” 

Jackson is in the heart of the 
strawberry producing area of the 
country. There are all kinds of print- 
ing to be done for strawberry grow- 
ers and shippers. Here is the way Mr. 


Laycook advertises and gets a gen- 
erous share of that business: 

“Unless you have a strawberry 
patch you would not need any of our 
attractive strawberry tickets, and we 
do not stock strawberries. Those 
tickets are almost indispensable to 
strawberry growers. We _ furnish 
tickets that anybody can use—unless 
one can’t read and is color-blind, too 
—a different color for each denom- 
ination. The price is small—very 
small. We also furnish rubber stamps 
for stamping crates.” 


Good Business Policy 

Mr. Laycook acknowledges frank- 
ly, “It would be hard to determine 
how much business ‘Wise and Other- 
wise’ has pulled. It has attracted 
much favorable comment and makes 
introductions and approaches easy 
for me. It has been running daily for 
two years and I get many letters and 
cards, mostly praising, some full of 
good-natured ‘ribbings——many are 
anonymous.” 

The surprising 25 per cent profit is 
obtained partially through low ad- 
ministrative and sales expense. The 
proprietor, who is a journeyman 
printer, holds a union card as he 
operates a union shop. A combina- 
tion front office man and city sales- 
man, and one assistant completes the 
non-productive expense. 

A standard double entry book- 
keeping system is used to keep a 
careful job-ticket file with an esti- 
mated cost on each ticket, checked 
against original estimate sheets. 
Hour costs for various operations are 
estimated. This proves adequate. 

The proper routing of work 
through the plant saves washups, et 
cetera, working certain jobs to- 
gether. All employes are executives 
with power to act—each having cer- 
tain specific duties. If the proprietor 
is away for a day or a week, business 
is conducted as usual. Every effort is 
made to keep everything turning. 
There is very little overtime, sales 
being managed to bring in the right 
volume to keep the plant busy. 


Supports Civic Activities 

Mr. Laycook firmly believes every 
man should take an active part in 
community activities. He devotes a 
large part of his time to the local 
Y.M.C.A. and to the Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions, and is active in church work. 
Reading or hunting are his principal 
spare time recreations. 
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Gentlemen: 

I have been reading THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for the past 
forty years and give it credit for 
my success in the printing trade. 

I started in printing for $5.00 a 
week (ten hours a day), working 
up to foreman, manager, and dur- 
ing the past twenty-two years in 
business for myself. From this 
business I have my home, auto, 
and a good bank account—and 
no worry. THE INLAND PRINTER 
was my guide. 

I think THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the best magazine in the field 
and highly recommend it. 

Henry W. Rankin 
82 West Broadway 
New York City 











Dear Mr. Frazier: 


I have just read the May, 1941, 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and think it is striking from 
cover to cover, both as to con- 
tent and design. The cover itself 
is stunning and you are to be 
congratulated in every way upon 
it. Even the ads are unusually 
good. Do you suppose that spring 
has been unusually inspirational 
this year or was it your own good 
influence? 


Leura Dorothy Bevis 
Assistant Sales Manager 
University of California Press 
Berkeley, California. 


~ 
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Dear Mr. Frazier: 





Even though Australia is in the 
throes of this terrible war, we are 
still carrying on to the best of 
our ability, and we still find time 
to thoroughly digest every issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER as it 
comes to hand. 

I do hope that when the world 
becomes normal again, I will per- 
sonally have the opportunity to 
again call at your office and renew 
the acquaintance, of which I have 


such a happy memory. 
K. D. Macdougall, manager 


Melbourne, Australia 





Sands & McDougall Pty. Ltd. 








Gentlemen: 

We thank you for your letter 
with regard to the renewal of our 
subscription for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. We are sorry that ow- 
ing to the necessity of cutting 
down some of our expenses we 
find it necessary to discontinue 
our subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. We regret this, how- 
ever, because we like your maga- 
zine very much, and we shall 
hope to take the matter up with 
you again when peace comes. 

L. H. Ringrose 
William Sessions Ltd. 


York, England 
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ALhaciiue, Low-cost Covers 





@ THE SKETCHES shown on this page 
(reproduced directly from layouts by 
G. Harvey Petty, of Indianapolis) are 
examples of what can be done by 
combining type, tint blocks, colors, and 
a small amount of work with a draw- 
ing pen. They do have the appearance 
of being done entirely by hand, so are 
not to be compared with the lifeless 
accumulations of rule and type so 
often used as covers for folders, book- 
lets, and like things. 

In planning covers such as these, the 
designer must analyze the copy fur- 
nished and, of course, must consider 
the amount of time and money he can 
use. If there is a monogram or trade- 


mark available, he can build the copy 
and the other elements around it in 
such a way as to have an effective de- 
sign. An over-all or partial tint for the 
background may complete the picture. 
Rubber plates may be used to good ad- 
vantage. Often, too, the designer, or 
someone in the organization, can cut 
them and incur no outside expense. 

Good effects can be obtained by us- 
ing the same color of ink as the paper 
but of a darker shade. There must be 
a great deal of difference, however, or 
the lettering will be hard to read. Con- 
trast can be obtained by using oppo- 
site colors. Results are much better 
than type-and-rule arrangement. 
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Perplexing Plurals 

Today, on a proof, I had “daughter- 
in-laws,” and made it “daughters-in- 
law.” Was I right?—Georgia. 

Webster uses the hyphens, and 
gives no choice as to plural; he says 
“daughters-in-law,” and that’s all. 
Careful, responsible usage would be 
very heavily in favor of that form. 

The merit of Proofroom is not that 
it knows everything, but that it does 
not pretend to, either. Here’s one 
man’s opinion, with reasons: 

This question has to do with the 
plural. Test it with the possessive. 
First try “It’s my daughter-in-law’s 
book.” Second, “It’s my daughter’s- 
in-law book.” The first sounds all 
right; the second is a horror. 

The oddity is that you can’t make 
a rule that inflections go with the 
base word, because in each instance 
that is the same word, “daughter,” 
and while “daughters-in-law” and 
“daughter-in-laws” are both at least 
acceptable, “daughter’s-in-law” looks 
crazy. 

There are many comparable com- 
pounds: for an example, “attorneys- 
general” or “attorney-generals,” as 
you like; but not “the attorney’s- 
general ruling.” A chapter in your 
book on the fundamental philosophy 
of compounding might be written 
around this phase. 


Problem in Division 

How should we divide “eighteen”?— 
Idaho. 

Webster’s big book says “eight- 
een.” But I, for one, just can’t see it 
that way. Why not “thirt-een,” and 
“fift-een”? “Four-teen,” “six-teen,” 
“seven-teen,” and “nine-teen” are 
simple as a, b, c; they just naturally 
break into easy syllables. In “thir- 
teen” and “fif-teen” everybody auto- 
matically keeps the “-teen” intact. 
“Eight-teen” would give us two “t’s” 
together, and for some reason or 
other that has been universally dis- 
approved. To me it seems best to say 
the “t” that is dropped is the first 
one, the one that belongs to the 





BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


“eight,” and that the “t” that is re- 
tained is the second, the one that 
belongs to the “-teen.” That would 
give us “eigh-teen”—and my vote 
goes for that, every time. But dic- 
tionary authority and the weight of 
common usage are against me, and in 
favor of “eight-een.” 


Mastering Words 
How would you teach English (1) to 
a foreigner, (2) to a child?—Maine. 
These are hard questions to an- 
swer in few words and small space. 
But: (1) I would give the foreigner, 
if he were educated in his own lan- 
guage, a dictionary, a grammar, and 
the good advice that he should dig 
for himself. I would tell him to work 
hard on the books; to read English 
carefully, studiously; to listen to good 
speech and to the speech of the 
“plain” people—and to come to me 
with questions when he got stuck. 
Then I would try to answer his ques- 
tions with sympathetic understand- 
ing of his difficulties; simply and 
clearly. I would give him as much 
stiff discipline as he could stand up 
under. (2) For the child I would 
lessen not the stiffness but the 
amount of the discipline. I would 
talk with him; try to steer his mind 
through the wilderness. He would 
have lessons to do; they would be 
little lessons, but he would have to 
do them—and do them right. I 
would tell him what words are and 
what words do. Take the word “for- 
tify” for example: It starts with 
Latin fortis, meaning strong. A fort 
is a strong place. To fortify a place 
is to turn it into a fort, or equip it 
with forts; to fortify one’s spirit is 
to make it strong, like a fort. From 
such starts the kid would learn how 
to get at the meaning of words new 
to him; he would also learn what 
such suffixes as -fy mean; he would 
learn from me how to learn for him- 
self. This is a sketchy answer to the 
query, but it’s the best I can do in 
the available space. Start here and 
work it out for yourself. 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 








Help the Reader! 


We are making, in our small shop, 
what for us is a book that may move 
our business a few grades higher if we 
make good. It is a reference book, with 
State sections. The headlines in the copy 
seem to me inadequate; they do not give 
the State, and you have to do a lot of 
page-turning to find your place. How 
far should I go in asking for a change 
of style?—New York. 

Quite far; as far as you can with- 
out actually getting yourself in bad 
with the customer. The running 
heads should give the reader every 
possible help. If the fundamental ar- 
rangement of the text is by States, 
that should be indicated in the run- 
ning heads; each one should show 
what State its text bears upon. Base 
your plea for a change on the fact 
that you too have a stake in the suc- 
cess of the book, and that you and 
the publisher have a common con- 
cern. You are not merely hired to do 
the manufacturing. Printers should 
defend their interests in such mat- 
ters more stoutly than they custom- 
arily do. 


Abbreviation 

Is it all right to print the abbrevia- 
tions of such words as “company” in the 
names of business concerns?—Virginia. 

Sometimes yes, and sometimes no. 
The abbreviations “Co.,” “Corp.,” 
and the like do not look good in dig- 
nified, running composition, but are 
okay in less “classy” stuff, or in 
tables, where space has to be con- 
served. The same considerations ap- 
ply to choice between “short ‘and’ ” 
(the ampersand, &) and the spelled- 
out word “and.” “Inc.,” for “incor- 
porated,” will get by well enough 
almost anywhere; but some houses 
do spell the word out in their own 
copy. In newspaper work, I would 
say: Always use the exact form in 
which the concern writes its own 
name, if you can be sure just what 
that is. In job work, I would advise 
the printer and the customer to have 
a definite understanding on this point 
before copy goes to the shop. 
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Play It Safe! 

How long should copy and proofs be 
kept on file?—New Jersey. 

Well, you know how it goes in this 
crazy old world: If you keep ’em, it 
seems there’s never any call for them 
—but as soon as you destroy them, 
someone needs them. It’s better to 
have them and not have use for them 
than to be without them when you 
do need them, as evidence in a con- 
tention between author or editor and 
the printer, or between shop and of- 
fice. It’s just as it is with an um- 
brella; you take a gamble—and the 
one who plays it safe won’t get wet. 
Copy and all proofs should be filed 
accessibly until the job is finished— 
and more remotely but still availably 
for as long a period after that as you 
may have storage facilities for, and 
real reason to believe there will be 
any call for the papers. Each shop 
has to decide these matters for itself. 


“Worthwhile” 


Is it “worthwhile” or “worth while”? 
The only reference I can find in Web- 
ster’s New International is under 
“while,” noun: “2. Time used in doing 
something . . . now only in the phrase 
worth while or worth one’s while.” In 
my Roget’s Thesaurus I find it “worth 
while,” classed as an adjective under ex- 
pedience.” It seems to me best to write 
“The effort was worth while.” “It was a 
worthwhile effort.” Do you care to com- 
ment?—Michigan. 

Indeed I do. My “big” Webster 
enters “worth-while,” adjective, and 
note: “Predicatively, worth while.” 
And that, sir, is precisely the distinc- 
tion that appears in your own exam- 
ples. My way is to write it “worth 
while” in the predicate, “worthwhile” 
in attributive use. For one thing, I 
like this style better than the hy- 
phened form because it permits for- 
mation of the noun with “-ness” 
without a change of style: “worth- 
whileness.” 


It Parses, But— 

I came across this sentence, in a book 
of reference: “A large percentage of the 
people were Negroes in 1920.” Please tell 
me what’s the matter with it. It seems to 
parse neatly enough.—Georgia. 

The trouble is not in the gramma- 
tical construction. As you say, it par- 
ses all right. But the arrangement of 
the units in the sentence starts the 
mind in one direction, then swings it 
in another. The subject is placed be- 
fore the reader: “A large percentage 
of the people.” Well, those words, 
standing alone, fix your mind upon 
the people of today. Then comes the 
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predicate part of the sentence: “Were 
Negroes in 1920.” You wonder: If 
they were Negroes in 1920, what are 
they today? You know perfectly well 
what the meaning is, and you know 
that the sentence does not express it 
quite clearly. Even to merely change 
the order would help to clarify it: 
“In 1920 a large percentage .. .” Or- 
der of units in a sentence is first of 
all a matter of grammar; but it is 
also much more than that, it is a mat- 
ter of team work with the listener or 
reader. It is in the field not of mere 
linguistic mechanics but of the art of 
expression. 


Falls and Caps 

I had “falls of the Ohio.” I marked 
the lower-case “f” up. Well—?—Indiana. 

You speak about the falls of a 
river, in a general way. But the Falls 
of the Ohio, at Louisville—well, I 
maintain that this is a proper noun 
just as much as “Niagara Falls.” I 
found it with lower-case “f” in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, 
but everywhere else I looked, it had 
a cap “F.” 


COPPER 
RIVETS 


By O. Byron Copper 





The craftsman most likely to 
succeed is one who is satis- 
fied only if the work is well 
done. 

Our complaint should not 
be that some printers are 
wealthy, but that all of us 
are not so. 

Though he miss his goal, no 
man is a complete failure 
who has had a lot of fun 
trying. 

To concede to the econo- 
mist’s axiom, that “money is 
not wealth,” does not imply, 
however, that the printer is 
poor who has plenty of it. 
In seeking a good foreman, 
it is quite enough to inquire 
if the man is able to control 
himself. 

Some printers have convic- 
tions; others courage; few 
have both. 

Only a genius can make his 
opportunities. 

A printer who has made a 
success of his calling is too 
prone to condemn those who 
haven't. 

Making a decent living is 
ever easier for the craftsman 
who lives decently. 

That man wins whom many 
failures have not embittered. 
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Headline English 

Please discuss this headline: “House 
Turns Today to Aid Bill Debate.”—Iowa. 

Key fact: “aid” can be either a 
noun or a verb. As a noun, it might 
be my “noun of identification,” al- 
most an adjective. The line, as it 
stands, might mean either (1) that 
the House aids a debate on a bill, or 
(2) that it turns its attention toward 
debate on a bill for aid. That is the 
obvious meaning: that the House is 
thinking about the aid-bill debate— 
that is, getting ready to debate on a 
bill for aid. No matter how you 
handle it, this is a matter of com- 
pounding. Whatever you do in type, 
you must compound mentally. “Aid 
bill debate,” whether you write it 
that way or as “aid-bill debate,” is 
a compound. 


Say This Fast: Tangy 

It was in an advertisement. It stumped 
me, momentarily. “A tangy new blend” 
—did even you get it without a second 
thought?—Idaho. 

Even me, says you? Even? Why 
“even”? It’s a compliment I do not 
deserve. (It’s pleasing, though; and I 
thank you.) “Stingy” often looks to 
me like “sting-y.”” When you say an 
animal is “mangy” or an athlete has 
a “rangy” build, you get the word 
quickly, because the context gives it. 
But to me “a tangy blend” really is 
a bit difficult. My mind first “says” 
something like “tan-jy.” So I think it 
would really be “good business” to 
write it this way: “a tang-y blend.” 
That keeps the tang intact. 


Value of Marks 

What is the most valuable mark the 
proofreader uses?—Kansas. 

That’s a tough one! I don’t suppose 
there really is any way to measure 
the relative value of the marks. If I 
had to say one or another, why, I’d 
say the most used and most impor- 
tant mark is the dele. 


-ene, -ine 

I can’t see why we print gasoline, but 
benzene.—Georgia. 

This is not wading water; it’s deep, 
and I may not be a good enough 
swimmer to negotiate it. The dic- 
tionary defines -ene as a suffix used 
in chemistry in forming the names 
of certain hydrocarbons, as in ben- 
zene; specifically, “to indicate the 
presence of one double bond.” Under 
-ine it says (Webster): “Names of 
organic bases, as alkaloids, are sys- 
tematically written with the ending 
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-ine; those of neutral substances . . . 
with -in; as stearin, gelatin, et cetera. 
This rule does not apply to the many 
commercial or popular names in 
-ine, as gasoline.” I understand there 
is amovement to change from “kero- 
sene” to “kerosine,” to match “gaso- 
line.” Benzene and benzine are two 
different things. It’s confusing to one 
who is not a chemist. So many new 
words and names are being invented 
nowadays, anything goes—and the 
old rules and standards seem to go 
by the board. 


Those Parts of Speech 

My training in grammar is something 
to worry about, as I am starting out as a 
copyholder and wish to go ahead. So 
[ write to ask you what part of speech 
the word “terminal” is. I have seen it 
ased different ways—Michigan. 

A railroad terminal is a terminal 
joint on the line. In the first instance 
the word is used as a noun; in the 
second, as an adjective. It comes 
from terminus, the Latin word for an 
end. First we adopted the noun, “ter- 
minus.” Then we made an adjective 
from it: “terminal,” pertaining to a 
terminus. Finally we took to using 
the adjective as a noun. That’s one 
of the ways in which this wonderful 
language of ours has been built up 
and enriched. 


Spacing 

I have a compositor whom I value 
highly, as he is both fast and accurate. 
But his spacing within lines is bad. 
What can I do about it?—Pennsylvania. 

Not knowing either you or the 
compositor, the kind of work and the 
character and size of your shop, I 
cannot give a very positive reply to 
this query; but in a general way I 
may say that bad spacing is a serious 
fault, with one line tight and the 
next line wide open; it makes a bad- 
looking page. I see nothing to do but 
to tell that operator that he is in 
great danger, and must reform. Make 
him see that you mean business, and 
that his job is in jeopardy. Don’t be 
savage, but reason with him and 
show him the importance of good 
spacing in the shop’s product. 


Dieresis 

Is “epizootic” correct?—Minnesota. 

The alternative is “epizoGtic,” with 
dieresis (Webster prefers “diaere- 
sis’). But accents are increasingly 
dispensed with, in modern print. We 
are supposed not to see “cooper” in 
“cooperate.” The reader gets credit 
for some intelligence. 


Printing Copyrighted Material 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


@ The possessor of stolen property, 
whether he acquired it from the most 
reputable citizen of the country or 
from the thief himself, is liable to the 
true owner for the return of the 
goods. His innocence may be that of 
an unborn babe. Nevertheless, he has 
another’s goods. 

The printer printing or publishing 
copyrighted material without the 
sanction of the true owner, however 
innocent of wrong intent he may be, 
is producing copies he is forbidden 
by law to make and must, perforce, 
answer to the copyright owner. 

A few years ago an undertaker had 
a contract for the use of copyrighted 
advertising material. After the con- 
tract permitting him to use the copy 
had expired, the undertaker carried 
the copyrighted material in an ad- 
vertisement published in a news- 
paper at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

His right to use the advertising 
copy had ended with expiration of 
the contract. Subsequent publication 
was held by the United States court 
last year to be an infringement in 
which all those who had any part 
were liable. (a) 

Another instance, equally unfair 
from the point of view of the printer, 
occurred several years ago. An artist 
by the name of Rochlitz photo- 
graphed a nude model and named 
the picture “Grace of Youth.” He 
copyrighted the work, and sold the 
copyright to a printing establish- 
ment. A couple of years later the art- 
ist posed the same girl in the same 
position, put a cherry stem between 
her teeth and named that picture 
“Cherry Ripe.” This second picture 
was also copyrighted and sold to an- 
other publisher. The second printing 
establishment, absolutely free of in- 
tentional wrongdoing or intentional 
copyright infringement, was forced 
to account and turn over all the 
profits it realized from the publica- 
tion and sale of the second picture as 
it was held to be an infringement of 
the first copyrighted picture. (b) 

Years ago occurred the comment 
in a @opyright decision in the United 
States courts, “Ignorance of a copy- 
right or honest intention affords no 


(a) Zuckerman vs. Dickson, 35 Fed. 
Suppl. 903. 

(b) Gross vs. Seligman, 212 Fed. 930. 
Gross vs. Van Dyk, 230 Fed. 412. 


defense to an action for infringe- 
ment.” (c) In a later case the same 
rule is repeated. “It is not necessary 
that the defendant should have in- 
tended to violate the copyright of the 
plaintiff. He had means of knowledge 
from the copyright office that the 
song had been in fact copyrighted; 
and he, like any one else, took his 
chance when he published the song 
without inquiry.” (d) 

This averment may be theoreti- 
cally true. Seldom if ever, however, 
can a busy and time-crowded print- 
ing establishment pigeon-hole ad- 
vertising copy and wait for a search 
by the Government for possible in- 
fringements. Even if the time should 
be taken, the offending material may 
well spring from a source known only 
to its author and to the copyright 
owner. 

The copyright statute, in Section 1, 
says in part: “Any person entitled 
thereto, shall have the exclusive right 
to print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work.” 

The mere filing of the printed work 
with the copyright notice does not of 
itself give the author or publisher an 
unquestioned copyright. The work 
itself must be subject to copyright. 
Publishing and copyrighting a copy 
of the King James version of the 
New Testament would be of no avail, 
however scrupulous a compliance 
with the statute was made. The work 
belongs to the public domain. It is 
not within any exclusive ownership.* 

Some years ago an attempt was 
made to copyright a card. On it was 
Stuart’s picture of Washington along- 
side the United States shield. The 
idea had at least attention value. A 
second publisher, disregarding the 
copyright in the first instance, 
adopted the same plan. The court 
held neither the United States shield, 
the copy of the portrait of Washing- 
ton, nor the accompanying American 
eagle to be susceptible of copyright; 
(c) Altman vs. New Haven, 254 Fed. 

113. 
(d) Stern vs. Remick, 175 Fed. 282. 

* Note—Special translations of the Bi- 
ble are subject to copyright. The Amer- 
ican Revised translation copyright is 
held by the International Council of 
Churches of Christ of America, and the 
Goodspeed, or “American,” translation of 
the New Testament is copyrighted by 
the University of Chicago—The Editor. 
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they belonged to the public the same 
as does the Bible. (e) 

By the same token, copyright law 
does not protect the title to copy- 
righted works. This does not mean 
that one may sell his own work under 
the title of another’s book, trading on 
the good will belonging to the latter. 
It does mean that the title itself of a 
copyrighted work is not protected 
from use by the public. The reason is 
patent. Some years ago a moving pic- 
ture was produced under the name, 
“The Ten Commandments.” To main- 
tain that the copyright of this scena- 
rio covered the title as well as the 
literary work itself, thus precluding 
the use of the phrase “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” is evidently absurd. 

Probably the outstanding instance 
of this sort is a case that involved the 
publishing firm of Street & Smith, 
one-time publishers of the “Nick 
Carter” detective stories. Long after 
this publication had been well estab- 
lished a moving picture producer en- 
titled a screen play, “Nick Carter, the 
Great Detective.” 

In determining the application for 
an injunction against this appropria- 
tion of the title, “Nick Carter,” the 
court said: “The copyright of the 
book does not prevent others from 
taking the same title for another 
book, though the copyright has not 
expired.” (f) 

Another question recurring with 
equal frequency is the extent that 
quotations from copyrighted books 
and articles are forbidden by the 
statute. One phrase in this connec- 
tion has become a classic. “Fair quo- 
tation is no infringement.” Whether 
or not the quotation is sufficient to 
constitute an infringement lies, how- 
ever, in the judgment of the court 
and also in the circumstances of the 
publication. 

The principle is described by one 
legal writer: “The amount of matter 
copied from the copyrighted work is 
an important consideration. To con- 
stitute infringement it is not neces- 
sary that the whole or even a large 
portion of the work shall have been 
copied but it is necessary that a ma- 
terial and substantial part of it shall 
have been copied.” (g) 

Neither is it in quotations alone that 
the printer may find himself inno- 
cently involved in trouble and possi- 
ble damages. The pirating of the fun- 


(e) Carr vs. National, 71 Fed. 2d, 220. 
(f) Atlas vs. Street, 204 Fed. 398. 
(g) Corpus Juris, vol. 13, page 1112. 
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damental idea of a copyrighted work, 
even though there is no copying of 
the language itself, furnishes ground 
for infringement claims. 

Only recently the layout of a per- 
fume and cosmetic advertisement 
was taken over and published by a 
competitor. The exact words were not 
repeated but the entire plan and ar- 
rangement duplicated the copyright- 
ed advertisement. Here it was held, 
“The plaintiff is not entitled to be 
protected in his ideas but he is en- 
titled to be protected in his expres- 
sion or illustration of his ideas.” (h) 

There is protection for the printer, 
however, but it does not lie in the 
judicial suggestions of these deci- 
sions. While it is practically impossi- 
ble to avoid these pitfalls thus dug 
by others, it is not only possible but 
right that the printer should have a 
short memorandum or guarantee 
from those furnishing advertising or 
editorial copy that the copy is free 
from copyright infringement. Only 
by such a methed may a printing firm 
avoid being mulcted in damages, re- 
gardless of freedom from wrong- 
doing in conduct and methods. 

(h) Ansehl vs. Puritan, 61 Fed. 2d, 131. 
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BUILDERS 


... Aren’t We All? 


UILD your business around 

sentiment. When you have 
won your way into the hearts of 
people; when they think of you 
kindly and speak of you favor- 
ably; when they begin to buy 
from you and continue their 
patronage, then your business is 
safe—and profitable as well. 

So begin now to kindle this 
priceless warmth of feeling. Tell 
them the likable, human, friend- 
ly things they want to know. Tell 
them in a house-organ, through 
mailing pieces, booklets, and in 
a manner that by its sincerity and 
cordial good fellowship cannot 
fail to awaken their interest and 
to hold their attention. 

Need we add that these mes- 
sages will be made much more 
efficient if they are printed in 
attractive form? And more pleas- 
ing to you when executed with 
approved skill at a reasonable 
cost? 











Seeeeeeeeeeeeesesseseene 


AAHAAAI EER 


A good copy suggestion, taken from mailing 
piece by Joseph K. Arnold Company, Chicago 





Five Paper Essentials 

The Ottawa Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s Bulletin reported a talk 
made by H. W. Weis, of Canada 
Glazed Papers, in which he outlined 
the five prime essentials of good 
coated paper as (1) levelness, (2) 
brightness, (3) affinity for ink, (4) 
folding property, and (5) uniformity. 

He explained that the first step 
necessary to build up a sheet of good 
quality is that the stock have all the 
properties necessary to take a coat- 
ing substance. Levelness is gained by 
a smooth coating of China clay and 
casein, or preferably the finer sub- 
stances, calcium carbide and also the 
newer clays. Coating should be done 
by spray or splatter, not brushed on. 

The finely grained calcium carbon- 
ate has an affinity for ink which per- 
mits a slight “setting” with the im- 
pression. The lighter the coating the 
better the folding quality, since only 
with the fine-grained pigments can a 
sheet be considered good for folding 
without undue surface cracking or 
splitting. 

Uniformity, according to Mr. Weis, 
is the continuous aim of the paver- 
maker. It is an absolute essential for 
the maker of all high-grade coated 
papers, who performs wax tests and 
other experiments during each mill 
run, even sheeting the rolls singly to 
keep together any slight variations. 


* * 


Value of a Sample File 

The New York Employing Printers 
Association has collected more than 
15,000 samples of printing which 
have proved useful to members in 
one or more of five ways. 

First, the samples help to crystal- 
lize a prospect’s hazy ideas of what 
he wants. Second, a quantity of sam- 
ples set before a prospect is often ef- 
fective in suggesting some unthought- 
of idea. Third, typographic specimens 
of other designers tactfully suggest 
improvements which would be diffi- 
cult to get over by any other method. 
Fourth, the samples show customers 
the latest ideas on visual presenta- 
tion of facts. Fifth, the samples make 
it possible to offer a greater number 
of creative ideas than can be done 
when it is necessary to work up dum- 
mies and write copy. 

It is a simple matter for the pro- 
motion staff of any printer to classify 
and file all printed advertising that 
comes in. These will prove increas- 
ingly valuable. 
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Witi1amM Wot re, of Montreal, Canada 
--Your work is top-grade—smart and 
sensibly modern in layout. With up-to- 
(ate types used, colors of ink and paper 
selected with unusual skill and taste, 
~ppearance is excellent. 

Tue Cotmar Press, of Wollaston, Mas- 
sachusetts—Stationery you produced for 
C. C. Birchard & Company is of smart, 
interesting, modern design, so set in 
characterful types we can’t imagine the 
pieces being handled any better. Much 
praise is due your craftsmen, and for 
a distinctive atmosphere-creating color 
combination of blue-gray and green on 
a delicate cream tone laid paper. 

ADVERTISING COMPOSITION COMPANY, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, submits 
a 6%- by 22-inch dodger in black 
only on bright yellow stock, ugly but 
interest-arousing because so reminis- 
cent of earlier days, impressive because 
such large types are used. Combined 
are “horse and buggy” types of the 
1890’s, cubist faces of the 1920’s, and 
late faces, like Stymie, which have their 
counterparts in styles of by-gone days. 

Burns PuBLisHING Comrany, of Ola- 
the, Kansas—Pember’s letterhead is 
striking, but the strong green-yellow 
and deep purplish red make a garish 


July, 16, 1941 


Outing program, Milwaukee Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation; brown and green on buff-tinted stock 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can't be mailed 


combination on the buff stock. Possibly 
the customer dictated the colors, wanted 
to knock ’em dead. Green and red are 
too nearly equal in value. If, however, 
the green band were lighter and the red, 
maybe, a shade deeper—certainly off the 
blue tone—the piece would be a knock- 
out. That’s how we feel about it. 

KELLEY & JAMISON, of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee—Congratulations on the card pro- 
moting candidacy of J. L. Nelson for del- 
egate to the I.T.U. convention. Featured 
is a clever representation of a Ludlow 
composing stick made from rules. This, 
with all type, is in black. Where mats 
would be in center of stick a brassy color 
band is printed, letters with fine rules 
between overprinted in black. Stock is 
silver finish, and adds to the fine effect. 

Mitts PrintiInc Company, of Fort 
Worth, Texas—Your blotter, die-cut in 
the form of a hatchet, is clever and must 
have created much favorable comment. 
On the hatchet itself the telephone num- 
ber on hammer end is followed by: “Like 
George Washington, we cannot tell a lie— 
we really do good printing.” Name and 
address with features of service are listed 
on the handle and printed in blue over 
red which, on the pink stock, defines 
hatchet head and handle nicely. 


SATISFACTION 


With the earth already yielding the first 
crops and showing fine promise for those 
of the future, it is not surprising that 
June ts a month for universal satisfaction. 
Something of the same feeling comes to 
those who deal with a printer who knows, 
and consistently delivers, FINE PRINT- 
ING. 


The F. A. Bassette Company 
PRINTERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Envelope enclosure blotter; deep red-brown and 
black on a cream stock, 31/2 by 6 inches in size 


THE ORANGE Press, of Winter Park, 
Florida—Though we consider the main 
line in gold makes your well designed 
business card rather garish—also that 
three colors are too many for limited 
copy and space—letterhead and envelope 
are good. More space between lines, how- 
ever, would improve them. With the main 
line in just the “size” printed for holding 
the “gold,” the business card is better 
than where that line appears in “gold.” 

H. L. Ruaetes & Company,.of Chicago, 
Illinois—Sincerest congratulations on the 
booklet and folder for R. G. Uhlemann 
Fur Company. “Uhlemann Brings You 
Spring in Furs” exemplifies one of the 
most attractive color combinations we 
have seen. It is silver on deep wine. Both 
pieces suggest the advertiser is a top- 
flight concern; your printing and quality 
grade novel papers play no small part 
in creating that impression. Really, the 
Strathmore people coined a phrase that 
is a phrase when they uncorked “paper 
is part of the picture.” 

THE GROLMAN Press, of New York City 
—We like your business card very much. 
A good effect results from the three 
squared lines of Bodoni Book with the 
small initials “G P” at the lower right- 
hand corner of the group. “Grolman 


CONSUMERS 


There would be little need for extensive 
advertising if all consumers were as un- 
restrained in expressing their wants as 
the group shown above. But such is not 
the case. Most consumers are reticent and 
must be convinced that you are offering 
something which they want -~a job 


where GOOD PRINTING is needed. 
The F. A. Bassette Company 


PRINTERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Another envelope enclosure blotter, same size as 
one at left; deep gray-green and black on white 
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Dedication 
PERE MARQUETTE LODGE 


PERE MARQUETTE STATE PARK 


Jersey County, Sunday, May 4, 1941 





STATE OF ILLINOIS 


DWIGHT H. GREEN 
Governor 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS 


WALTER A. ROSENFIELD 
Director 


Title page of dignified program folder designed by John L. Dial, of 
Springfield, Illinois. Printed in sepia and black on India tint 
crash finish stock, with deckle edges, 61/4 by 91% inches in size 


Ceremonial Costumes 
of the Pueblo Indians 


Their Evolution, Fabrication, and 
Significance in the Prayer Drama 





VIRGINIA MORE ROEDIGER 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY AND LOS ANGELES 


1941 


Distinctive and appropriate title page of folder announcing a 
limited edition book. Original 6 by 9 inches in size, ornament in 
medium brown, balance in black, on white English finish stock. 
The work of Samuel T. Farquhar and A. R. Tommasini, designers 
of all books that are printed by the University of California Press 
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Press” in the first line stands out, 
the word “Grolman” quite large 
in italic upper and lower case, 
being printed in a neat medium 
brown as are the initials at end. 
“Press” appears in italic caps fol- 
lowing the name in the first line, 
height of the caps being about the 
same as the lower-case letters of 
Grolman. The second and third 
lines are properly smaller. 
NorwIicH Free Acapemy, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut—“The Mirror,” 
annual produced by the printing 
department, is excellent. Heavy 
beveled board sides with leather- 
like fabric left loose front and 
back suggest padded covers. The 
front design, comprising a large 
round emblem with lettered title 
below, is highly impressive, all 
stamped in deep red-purple on 
the rather dark gray covering ma- 
terial. End leaves are another out- 
standing feature, a large halftone 
bleeding off all around the inside 
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We Ure SAVING 


Saving money for you on your printed business 
necessities does not need to reflect ‘price 
cutting." The same can be accomplished by the 
sauch more popular method of “cost-cutting.” 
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white makes a swell combination, 
especially for the symbols. Light 
brown on normal green might be 
as good as the blue but certainly 
no better. While extremely neat 
and dignified, the front page is 
the single disappointing feature. 
Its extreme restraint makes it 
seem more like a title page than 
a cover, for which we feel some- 
thing stronger and more glamor- 
ous—and more in keeping with 
inside pages—was called for. 
Iowa TRAINING SCHOOL FoR Boys, 
of Eldora, Iowa—The boy who got 
up the February cover did well. 
Slug after slug repeating “Abra- 
ham Lincoln” were made up solid 
and repeated in single lines across 
the page. The page so made up 
was then routed in places so what 
is left of the letters gives, when 
printed, a very fair picture of the 
Great Emancipator. Incidentally, 
the letters of the name The Echo 
are made from repeating small 
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The Kluge Automatic Press Equipment, which we 
have just installed, is the most efficient ‘cost 
cutter’ we could buy. We would like to pass 
this saving on to you. 








311 Bellinger Street Di A L 8 3 7 2 Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Blotter well designed to attract attention to the important subject it advertises. On 
white enamel blotting stock, 7 by 312 inches, colors were a strong red and black 


cover and facing leaf illustrates a 
bird’s-eye view of campus. Lay- 
out and presswork are excellent. 
Our compliments to you. 

Puitie R. Myers, of Newark, 
New Jersey—If what you submit 
were writing rather than typog- 
raphy, we wouldn’t cross a “t” or 
dot an “i.” Layout is characterful, 
just lively enough, and the work 
is attractive. It excites interest 
also because types are colorful 
and modern. We particularly like 
the business card of your em- 
ployer, Thos. H. Cox & Son, in 
brown and orange on buff stock, 
the “Barn Dance” announcement 
in silver on black, and the letter- 
head of Petroleum Carriers Con- 
ference, the main line of which, 
set in condensed block type, over- 
prints a bright yellow band ex- 
tending across the sheet. Press- 
work and colors likewise are 
topnotch. Congratulations. 

THE Loncacre Press, of New 
York City—The annual report of 
National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion is beautifully printed. Layout 
and typography of the 11- by 814- 
inch pages are among the best 
we've seen in any corporation re- 
port, and blue with black on 


letters, “T’s” for the “T” et cetera. 
We wish you had more up-to- 
date types, and that the single- 
line heads were more forceful. 
These should be set in bolder 
type, dashes between items should 
be a bit more visible, and there 
should be more space between 
items, also around the names of 
contributors. 

F. W. Swan, of Canton, Ohio— 
You’ve done a swell job present- 
ing “An American’s Creed” in the 
form of a 1214- by 10-inch folder 
of very rough bright blue cover 
paper. The title in three lines of 
italic caps inside a 34-inch circle 
of stars, all in “gold,” is attrac- 
tive and striking. It might, or it 
might not, be more striking if 
type and circle were larger, but 
perhaps less attractive. In propor- 
tion the design is rather small for 
the page. The creed on page 3 
is beautifully set in Stymie Me- 
dium of good size. It appears be- 
neath eagle and shield illustra- 
tion which, with three-line rule 
border, are red and blue, type 
in blue only. A silhouette map of 
the United States in a neat light 
gray is back of the type. This 
creed is on a white card covered 
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YOU HAVE 


A FavoriITE MOTTO? 


—if you do, send it to us and we will set it 


Vanks or the Motos 


**mottos you like 


The response to our recent card with the invitation to send us 


* was indeed gratifying. If you were one of 


those who sent in a motto and have not as yet received it in 


in your favorite type face (providing you tell 


us what it is) and furnish you with copies. 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS + 309 NORTH TENTH STREET 


with tissue and glued to the third page 
of the folder. Sincerest congratulations; 
it is a remarkably fine piece of work. 

ARTCRAFT PRINTING Company, of Elgin, 
illinois—Tell us, please, why you se- 
ected so deep a blue as the second 
color on your package label. Really, 
type can be read only by holding the 
label at an angle where the gloss of the 
black which overprints the blue shows. 
To illustrate the need of contrast be- 
tween background and printing we’ve 
often mentioned that black on black 
would not be discernible. Your blue is 
so near black we at last have a prac- 
tical example to illustrate the point. It 
is all particularly unfortunate because 
layout and typography are so good. And 
boy! how much more lively and attrac- 
tive the label would be if some red, 
orange, green, or bright blue had been 
used instead of the deep blue. This is 
a real faux pas. What a contrast the 
booklet for the Fox Valley Traffic Club 
Annual Dinner. It’s impressive, smart— 
readable. Well, better do your custom- 
ers’ work right—slip, if you must, on 
your own work. Or is that stating it 
incorrectly? 

POSTLEWAITE-THOMPSON COMPANY, of 
Hammond, Indiana—With sound, not 
extreme, modern layout a characteris- 
tic, and some of the best up-to-date 
types employed, the dozen or more let- 
terheads you submit must have pleased 


ps J ote 225 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
August 10 to 14, 1941 


Left, strong red and black on buff; right, red- 
purple and black on ivory; below, a motto card, 
red and black on yellow. All 6- by 4-inch cards 


print please bear with us... 





Whar you can do,-or dream 
you can, — begin it. 

Courage has genius, power and 
magic in it. 

Only engage, and then the mind 


grows heated. 


Begin it, and the work will be 


completed. 


—GOETHE 


SET IN 14 PT GRECO BOLD © WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS 


the customers immensely. Androff’s, with 
units stepped down from left to right 
and name in upper left-hand corner, 
is a dandy. Name, address, and salu- 
tation may be typed higher than ordinar- 


nowleé 


we're trying hard to catch up. 


P.S. If you did not send one in and wish 


to, our offer to do it gratis, still stands. 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS ¢ 309 NORTH TENTH 


Advertising Composition 


ily in the considerable open space be- 
neath “John Androff” and the opening 
full line of the letter would end closely 
below the sender’s address on right. Your 
own and Bachman & Bertram’s are par- 
ticularly fine. Indeed, correction is de- 
manded on only two points. It is unfor- 
tunate the two lines of widely letter- 
spaced Copperplate Gothic on Kovacsy’s 
were printed in yellow, made so hard to 
read thereby, and that lines are so 
crowded on the Travel Aid letterhead, 
the only layout in the lot which is not 
shapely and balanced. The attempt to 
square up copy, the length of which re- 
quires makeshifts such as hyphens be- 
tween two parts of a line, is invariably 
foredoomed to failure. 

Butman Brortuers, Limited, of Winni- 
peg, Canada—While layout and typog- 
raphy of one or two of the blotters are 
a bit “choppy,” due to too much scattered 
emphasis, the series for the first half of 
1941 is impressive, forceful, and should 
get business. Compare those for January, 
especially, and May, with the one for 
March and you'll get the point. The most 
impressive and readable display is that 
with limited emphasis but strong con- 
trast, with less important copy relatively 
small, and with ample white space sep- 
arating different parts. Simplicity, the re- 
sult of few definite parts, avoiding any 
suggestion of complexity, is a cardinal 
principle of effective display. Your fine 
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French-fold style, full sheet 17 by 22 inches, this invitation by Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, was in purple-violet and deep rose 
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If Printing Problems 


Give You a Big 
Headache-- OM-- 


Jake an ASPIRIN! 


It'll give you temporary relief, at least, but to really CURE your printing headaches 


call IS and tell us your troubles. The best ideas, plus ace typography is the pre- 
scription we use, and it’s a real cure-all. This treatment will knock any printing 
headache for a loop. Remember that phone number--it’s one-five, and it’s ten-to- 
one you'll get a big kick out of the way we dish out this most unusual medicine. 





in Colorado 





THE NEWS-CHAMPION PRESS, OF GUNNISON 


Designers of Fine Printing 


Light blue and black on white blotter, 81/4 by 31% inches; aspirin tablet attached at the arrow point 


January blotter scores highest of all the 
series. Colors, as a rule, are interesting 
and attractive. Guard against selecting 
background colors which are too strong 
for overprinting small type. It is trying 
to the eyes, for instance, to read the 
small type of the signature group as 
printed over the blue on the June blot- 
ter. For clarity, type requires a definite 
contrast with background. 

Forrest R. Braver, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia—The Home Beneficial’s annual 
statement, a booklet to fit a standard 
envelope, is not unattractive. With a 
change or two the cover page, printed 
from reverse plate in deep brown, 
would be even more interesting. The 
group above the round emblem is 
smaller and narrower than the one be- 
low, so the page is over-balanced at 
the bottom. Balance and pleasing out- 
line require that the greatest weight 
and width be at or near the top. If the 
line “Annual Statement,” the only line 


Published every other month by 
J. W. Cresent Co 
Printers specializing in Consumer Literature, 


whose execute off 





with sales offices in the Graybar Building, New York City, 


and in the Fisher Building, Detroit 


Produced rely « rgar 0 


Fulited by W.C. Tnostas 


clement comments 


Clement produced hterature 
parades for your inspection 
on the facing page 

and on the inside back cover. 
If you would like to examine 
any of these pieces 

write for samples. 


Unusual treatments of house-organ pages from Clement Comments, of J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, New York. Size 81/2 by 11 inches. 


and plant are located at ¥ Lord Street, Hut 


in condensed type or lettering on the 
page, were longer and the address lines 
at the bottom beneath name _ pulled 
to center, the improvement would be 
marked. Pages of text are nicely laid out. 
However, the color effect of brown and 
orange on India stock is anemic, espe- 
cially with type so small. The first inside 
page and the statement on the center 
two pages are decidedly trying on the 
eyes. Strange though it may seem, there 
is an extraordinary amount of space be- 
tween lines of the latter, so larger type 
could have been used. Summing up, lay- 
out is good and the color effect is “pret- 
ty,” but we would certainly not rate it 
as a successful booklet, and we believe 
comparatively few would read it. 

The Pee Dee Advocate, of Bennetts- 
ville, South Carolina—Your letterhead is 
well designed, would be excellent if 
something stronger than a weak yellow 
were used for the hand press ornament. 
Of all colors, yellow is nearest white in 


HOW MANY TIMES have you had 
friends tell you of the wonderful things 
they could do, “if they only had the 
capital”? They have a marvelous idea 
which they know would make them a 
million dollars if they only had a large 


portion of that million to start things. 


The trouble with people like these is 
that they really do not want to start a 
new business. They do not want to put 
the necessary energy into it, to endure 


the necessary hardships. 


no capital, or only a modest amount. 


L. E. Waterman, contrary to general 
opinion, did not invent the fountain 
pen. He did improve it immensely, 
but he could not make enough money 
with his new pen to pay his living ex- 
penses. Then a farsighted advertising 


salesman lent him $62.50 for an ad. 


vertisement. The advertisement pulled 
—and Waterman pushed his business to 


success. 


Several big businesses have started in 
small neighborhood drug stores. ‘The 


Royal Baking Powder Co. was founded 
by a poor druggist who had an idea. 
The Mennen Co. is also the work of a 
drug store owner. So are Hires Root 
Beer, Emerson's Bromo-Seltzer and 
many other products. 

You can name other businesses which 
started without any large amount of 
capital, and if you learn the full story 


of such firms you will find that their 


first advertising expendi 
small as their capital. 
vested in advertising 
better per dollar result than 
provided it is invested wisely. A 
ing, in fact, is one of the small£a 
man's best weapons for extending” his 
business. It will work just as hard for 
him as for the man with millions. Yet 
the “if--had-capital” boys always insist 
that they must advertise in a large way. 
A man needs capital to start a busi- 
ness. But he has that capital, ready 
made. [t is not money. It is brains, 
ambition, energy and a large helping 
of “intestinal fortitude.” 
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me If they would learn the inside story 
of successful business ventures they 
would discover that the great majority 
of them were begun by men who had 





value, least visible on white paper, but 
it is a color that is, perhaps, most visible 
on black. One can see so little of the 
picture of the ornament printed in yel- 
low as to be aggravating. While the es- 
sential hue in four-color process work, 
process yellow is not a pleasing color by 
itself, chrome, which inclines toward 
orange, being much better. As you say, 
the envelope is unusual. The looping 
swirl in yellow leading up to and off the 
top near the lateral center, and printed 
from a section of a large swash “S” from 
a mat service, is the feature. Along this 
and near where it runs off the top, the 
copy, “After five days return to,” ap- 
pears, leading one to turn the envelope 
to where, centered on the back flap, the 
conventional corner card appears. The 
process yellow is even too weak in 
tone for the scroll. Your check and 
letterhead-package label are neat, but the 
Bank Gothic doesn’t harmonize well with 
the more refined types on the check. 
Lawton E. Wi.uiams, of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia—As you say, your blotter, “Don’t 
Lose Your Identity in the Sea of Defense 
Orders,” is timely; we add also highly 
effective. A large halftone, a view as from 
an airplane of factory buildings and 
switch tracks, printed in black covers 
the blotter except for a space of less 
than an inch at bottom for the signature. 
A diagonal panel is cut out of the half- 
tone near the upper left-hand corner, 
this in three sections. At top is a red 
band with “Don’t Lose” in reverse, in the 
middle a white band (stock) with “Your 
Identity” in black, and next a blue band 
with “in the Sea of Defense Orders” in 
reverse color (white). This panel slightly 


A FINE MAIL ADVERTISING 

campaign has just been completed. We 
know because we received all eight 
pieces of it. They were well designed, 
beautifully illustrated, interestingly writ- 
ten. They were carefully timed and they 
did a fine selling job. But there was one 
wrong—a little thing that 
Id have caught. 
They came in envelopes considerably 
tighter than a Scotchman’s purse. It 
took a sharp knife and considerable 
patience to open them. We completely 
ruined two of them in doing it. 

We have also seen mailings where the 
envelope was so large that the enclosure 
rattled around like a pea in a pod. 

And you, no doubt, have received 
mismated business mail. The kind 
where you are required to tear off a 
coupon of billhead and send it back in 
a return envelope—too frequently with 
a check. To do that, you may have to 
fold the billhead four ways and the 
check two, the return envelope looks as 
if it contained last week's wash. 

It is a simple matter to obtain en- 
velopes just the right size for any pur- 
pose. It requires no master mind to 
plan business mail so that the neces- 
sary enclosures will fit the envelopes 
neatly. Then why is it not done? 

No doubt there are several reasons. 
Desize to use existing envelopes and 
save (7?) money is one possible reason. 
The equally false economy of shopping 
around and buying printing here and 
there and envelopes somewhere else is 
another. But the biggest reason is prob- 
ably just simon-pure carelessness. Hav- 
ing the envelopes just the right size 
was something no one thought of, or 
considered worth bothering about, if 
4 they did think of it. 

One advertising man we know has a 
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system for preventing these annoying 
errors. Before any of his mailings arc 
sent out, a sample is mailed to his home. 
he examines it as a stranger 
would, casually and slowly. And there 
he has caught many small errors, such 
as mismated envelopes, which would 
have reduced effectiveness. 
It would be a good thing if all mail 
advertisers adopted a similar plan. 


At left, 


title page, figures ‘155’ in red, rest in black; right, last inside reading page, the two spots of color, titles of articles, in red, text matter in black 
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overlaps a circle in red at lateral center 
with lettering in reverse color as follows: 
“Use more advertising, more catalogs, 
more mailings. Keep your name before 
the Public.” The halftone makes a strik- 
ing background for the two color panels. 
It’s a great blotter. We wish, however, 
you had set the line “use the services 
of our skilled craftsmen” in something 
besides extended Copperplate Gothic, 
which is crude and out-of-date. 

From THE Norton Company, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, we have received 
several copies of magazine inserts, all at- 
tractive, well planned and printed, force- 
ful pieces sure to attract and hold atten- 
tion. A novel feature of these inserts is 
the manner in which the company’s 
products—abrasives—are shown. Abra- 
sive wheels for portable grinders, for 
example, are printed in a method akin 
to the Virkotype process, or similar 
raised-printing methods, so that the illus- 
tration has the feel of the actual article. 
These are shown in different colors, black, 
representing emery, also plain white, 
blue, green, and red. The inserts them- 
selves are in colors, one being in black 
and red, the latter color running from a 
solid, brilliant color through shadings and 
over-printings of the black, forming a 
cloud effect background for the illustra- 
tions. Another is in black and yellow- 
orange, both shading down to give a 
spot-light effect on the illustration. Still 
another is in black and red, the latter 
color being over-printed to give a red- 
dish purple effect around the two illus- 
trations. Combined, these inserts present 
a good demonstration of what can be 
accomplished by good planning. 


MB. GAD A. BOUT OBEYS THAT IMPULSES 


Ms, JG | 


screw: 


‘ . 1S DOING an intelligent thing—it may look 
ut he'll never be bothered with that particular can again. 


“Ah, yes,” you say, “but what about other cans?” 

Well, Mr. G may—by then—have a good can opener. 

But you don't need a can opener to get the meat out of a printed 
piece prepared in the GOULD manner. A broad selection of type faces, 
modern equipment, plus knowledge to spare in the art of selling in print, 
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is at your command. Obey that impulse—call Main 9259. 
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Light gray-blue and dark blue were the colors used on this white blotter, size 81/2 by 334 inches 


UNIQUE SPECIALTY PRINTERS, of Chicago 
—“It’s Unique with a New, Unique Proc- 
ess” is a strikingly designed and colorful 
434- by T-inch French style folder 
printed, to quote you, “entirely from rub- 
ber on handmade Hammermill Offset.” 
Large areas of red, yellow, and blue, odd- 
shaped interesting panels, demonstrate 
one of the prime qualities of rubber 
printing plates—evenness of laying on 
color regardless of surface of paper. Most 
impressive feature is the result from the 
two halftone pictures of “bathing beau- 
ties” printed from molded rubber plates 
on the strikingly designed center spread. 
There appears a bit of filling up in the 
semi solids of the lower left-hand corner 
of the first cut, but it may have been in 
the photograph. While the two halftone 
pictures certainly don’t have the snap or 
fidelity which copper halftones on coated 
paper would have, certainly the pictures 


match photo-offset on a similar stock. 
We have seen cleaner printing of type 
and lettering, of course, but, firmly con- 
vinced of the potentialities of rubber 
in printing, we’re glad to have the 
folder to show any dyed-in-the-wool 
has-been who comes along that “peace 
has its victories no less than war.” You 
deserve a lot of praise, gentlemen. 

THE GouLp Press, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
—Congratulations on your new series 
of blotters. There is a family resem- 
blance between the different pieces, a 
big advantage when they are succes- 
sively interesting, each new one getting 
greater attention. A characterful car- 
toon featuring Mr. Gad A Bout and a 
line “Mr. Gad A Bout obeys that im- 
pulse” feature each one. In one case the 
impulse obeyed is to smash the furni- 
ture at home, another to decline the 
ticket being handed out by a speed cop. 





WE WERE RIGHT in the middle 
of a discussion of the joys and sorrows 
of advertising men. I was painting the 
sad side of the picture with broad blue 
words. The Great Advertising Man was 
arguing to the contrary. “(He will take 
either side of practically any question. 
In fact, I have never heard him agree 
with anyone on anything.) 

I had just said that an advertising 
writer doesn't have much fun, because 
he must deal with facts, unlike the fic 
tion writer who can let his imagination 
run wild. The Great Advertising Man 
jumped on this inoffensive statement 


another— 

“ ‘Johnnie needed that spanking,’ 
thought. Mary didn’t agree. She took 
him in her arms and protected him 
from me. Johnnie clung to her—the 
look in his eyes made me feel like a 
brute. ‘I hate you! I hate you!” he 
sobbed. 

“Could be part of a ‘problem’ short 
story, couldn't it? Well it isn’t. It's from 
an advertisement for a children’s medi 
cine. And listen to this— 

“This was to have been one of the 
brightest days in George Carter's hie. 
His 6oth birthday — che day he had 


lap 


with both feet 
Baloney.” he snorted. grabbing some 
snes from the corner of his desk 

J leating through them rapidly. “> 
unagination in advertising, huh? 
wniters can't have fun, eh? You don't 
know what you are talking about 
Listen to this— 

“*A leat Hoating lazily to earth in a 
sleeping forest. Brilliant patches of 
sunlight stealing across deep shadows. 
The tempo of lite so patient that change 
1s imperceptble. Solitude.’ 

“What's that trom? Historical novel? 
No. It's the opening of an advertise 
ment for a tamous beer, And here's 
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always hoped he'd reach the end of the 
rainbow ... 
But that day is here, and things aren't 
the wav George thought they would be.” 
“Makes sou want to go on with the 
story, doesn’t it. But it isn’t a story. It's 
an insurance advertisement 
“Hi you need any more evidence of 
the imagination of advertising wnters, 
listen to these ad headlines— 
“The man who made the cagle 
steam. 
So yesterday we hung the Mayor 
How many jobs has a tree? 
Hearned my lesson trom a big green 


wave. 


All because Achilles had a heel. 
Give your child a career for Christ- 


I didn’t come here to rock 
“He fell in love every other Tuesday.” 
“The dog that lost his job.” 

“There was a httle shadow.” 

“I didn't grow up ‘til I was 34.” 

“No need to get lost.” 

“When is a wife no longer a sweet- 

heart?” 

“They never thought she'd land him.” 

“L could find even better evidence if 
I took the time. But even you should 
be able to see that advertising writers 


do use their ingenuity. Of course, their 
job is harder than writing fiction, be 
cause they must limit themselves to the 
available space and do a real selling 
job. But that makes it all the more 
tun. 

“If you had a litle imagination you 
could get real enjoyment trom reading 
the ads. There's everything in them 
trom scientific facts to real humor 
There's romance and adventure and 
history and health advice and everyday 
lite and social problems and—well, see 
tor yourself. And you'll discover, too, 
that you are reading fine writing — 
writing with a capital R.” 


IN THESE DAYS of many and \io- 
lent changes in the old world bound- 
aries, the map maker's life is, like that 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan policeman, 
“not an ‘appy one.” No sooner does he 
get one boundary pinned down than an- 
other upheaval takes place and he has to 
start all over again. 

When Germany absorbed Austria in 
March 1938, the map maker hastened 
to his original drawings of the maps 
covering the questioned area, took out 
the old boundanes, removed the capital 
star from Wien or Vienna and called it 
a day. But not for long. 

Soon Hitle: began agitating for the 
return of the Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia. Then came Munich 

ind appeasement, and the cartographer 

carefully plotted on his drawings the 
newly designated boundaries. Hardly 
was the ink dry before the Germans 
marched to Praha and took over the 
entire country leaving only Slovakia 
“independent.” 

The mention of Praha brings up an- 
‘other cartographer’s problem. Since the 
Jast world war, the tendency has been 
to show all the foreign cities with their 
national spellings. Thus Praha was the 
Czech spelling for the old Austria- 
Hungarian city of Prague. The Ger- 
man spelling is Prag and so all Czech 
ames had to be changed to German. 


After Czechoslovakia came Danzig, 
Poland and Memel. The Soviet Union 
took a bite of Poland and Finland, and 
gobbled up the three little Baltic coun- 
tries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

The invasion of Norway, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Belgium and France cen- 
tered attraction on western Europe 
The Balkan powder keg explosion was 
less noisy than most of us expected (or 


hoped). 

On the following pages is a map of 
Europe from our newest atlas. The 
colored overprint shows the changes 
which have occurred since Herr Hitler 
began the attempted formation of his 
“new order in Europe.” It is entirely 
possible that these changes will need 
further revision by the time the map 
teaches you. 

The constant changes which give our 
map makers a perpetual headache, also 
give smart advertisers an excellent op- 
portunity. A stream of names of strange 
places flows through each day's news— 
towns of importance on Africa’s battle 
fronts, points in the Oriental turmoil, 
changes in the European war area, new 
camps, bases and detense areas in our 
own and neighboring countries. 

And so the public interest in maps 
is at an alltime peak. Any advertiser 
who includes a timely map in his litera- 
ture is sure of a high percentage of in- 


terest and attention. He 1s also sure 
that many persons will save the map 
(and his advertising) for future refer: 
ence. 

Proof of this statement (and a little 
advertisement tor ourselves) lies in ahe 
fact that some advertisers have recently 
used Clement produced maps in adver- 
tising with excellent results. These maps 
have an outstanding reputanion tor a 
curacy and clarity and are made espe- 
cially for the advertiser's purpose. We 
do not carry stock maps of any kind 


nee 


While we're on the subject of prim 
ing, you may be interested in the me- 
chanics of this number of Clement Com- 
ments. 

Number 155 is set in 10 point Grane 
jon. The headings are hand lettered ex- 
cept im the one or two instances where 
Square Gothic type ss used. The sllustra- 
tions are mostly from photographs but 
you'll recognize the cartoon on this page 
as a lune drawing and the illustranons om 
page 13 5 wash drawings. 

The map is a complete Clement pro- 
duction. It «3 printed in ux colors, ine 
cluding the extra red overprint. The bal- 
ance of the pages are im three colors and 
the paper is Lustro Briltiant-Dull, basis 
200 Ibs. per thousand sheets, 


on 


Left page, word ‘Capital’ in red, capital ‘’R” 


Two more pages from Clement Comments. Red, white, and blue characterized this issue for July. 
in blue; right page, upper and lower bars at top, also dash in third column of text, in red, center bar in blue, illustration and text in black 
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~ THE LEAST EXPENSIVE Kind 


THE ADVERTISERS PRESS - cronce s.munpuy - 916 Locusr sTREET - DES MOINES 


A tint in gray, leaving the white stock showing in panel at upper left, with the wording in a deep 
glossy red, made this blotter an effective demonstration of effective printing—simple but striking 


On a light pink stock, printed in light blue and deep reddish brown, overprinting in parts of figure at 
left gives this blotter the effect of three printings. Note the effect of action that is given to the message 
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The Abbey Press 








Simplicity is the dominating note in this dignified and characterful blotter, printed in a medium blue 
and deep red on heavy stock. It tells the story of good printing without having a lot to say 









On white stock, printed in a salmon pink and black, this blotter captures the “‘lure of the season’’— 
and it adapts that same lure of the summer pastime to a striking message of result-getting printing 
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GORDON-TAYLOR INCORPORATED, 185 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


PRINTERS AT THE SIGN OF THE RED PALE / TROWBRIDGE 7636 


Just as there are masters who take a strip of feather from 


the Malay Archi a bit of yarn from Scotland, a 
few hairs from tail of a Virginia buck—and make 
its—so there are workmen who 


ca anes 
take paper, ink, type, and produce with it— motion. 
Different waters, different days, different fish, 
ent bait. The “Lure” must attract. But che Ssher 
must make the selection and add his skill and 
to those of the fly maker. 
We have been fortunate in helping shany master fishermen 
select their bait. Perhaps you, too, are readying your tackle 
to go fishing. 


W™. F, FELL Co. PRINTERS = 1315 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


juire differ- 
himself 
experience 








Text of the latter reads: “Mr. G. de- 
clines a ticket. That’s all right for the 
cartoonist. But, have you ever tried to 
design a direct-mail piece, cooked up 
one that looked like a Lulu, only to 
have it turned down by the P. O.? Why 
put yourself out to that extent? Why 
‘sass the law’? We know the rulings on 
direct mail—we’ve done hundreds of 
compelling direct-mail pieces . . . we’re 
not just printers, we’re typographical 
experts, we’ve got creative ability—our 
service is at your disposal.” Convincing, 
we think, to the business man bent upon 
doing some advertising himself, letting 
the order to the lowest bidder, some 
fraternity brother, or fellow church 
member. You ask for criticism. We sub- 
mit that the second color, a light blue, 
is too weak, especially for lines of type, 
also that lines of text of several are too 
solid, would be more readable if leaded 
out a bit. If less space laterally were 
allowed for the cuts—between which 
and type at the right less space would 
be entirely all right—short final lines of 
paragraphs would not occur, permitting 
one- or two-point leads between lines. 
C. B. Hurst, of Cleveland, Ohio—If 
you had left out all the rules on the 
blotter, “Boys Vocationally Trained,” it 
would be immeasurably better. Indeed, 
the only copy which stands out at all is 
“Boys” in 14-inch lettered script, and 
“Vocationally Trained” in eighteen- 
point Bernhard Gothic caps. The copy in 
the column of lines close at left side of 
piece, also top and bottom, naming vo- 
cational courses offered, might almost 
as well not appear, the rules between 
lines, stronger in tone than the type, 
definitely subordinating the type, the 
lines of which, to make a bad effect 
worse, are not centered between the 
rules. Further, to find fault with the 
column listing instruction, it is a fallacy 
to space out an eleven-character line to 
the measure of a twenty-character line 
—to be specific, “Electricity” and “In- 
dustrial Chemistry.” Patting and squeez- 
ing type into some preconceived un- 
natural form is bad in itself, but it is 
particularly bad when one line is not 
letterspaced, the next slightly so, and 
the next decidedly so, as is the case all 
through this column. The “Radio Script 
Catalogue” cover is of interesting lay- 
out. However, with so much open space 
in the page, why were the lines jammed 
so closely together? In one case at least, 
there is more space between words of 
a line than between that line and the 
next. Letterspacing of one line should 
never exceed word spacing of another 
adjacent—word spacing should never 
exceed line spacing. Never, to go on, 
should a line be spaced out to desired 
measure by throwing a lot of periods or 
colons or hyphens between the first part 
and the second as in the line “Volume 
Number One...... 1940-41.” Balance is 
affected—decidedly adversely—by this 
practice. Of course, the parallel rules in 
the lateral center, leading from top of 
page to type near bottom, should come 
to a stop before actually touching the 
first line of type near bottom of the 
page. Rules should stop short of type a 
space equal to that between lines. 
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FosTER-QuINN Company, of Los Ange- 
les, California—You say you “have en- 
deavored to produce some of the better 
kind of printing in this locality for the 
past twenty years.” You must realize 
you have more than tried; we can’t con- 
ceive of folks able to do such swell work 
not knowing it is swell. Surely you’re 
less modest with customers and pros- 
pects. Sparkling colorfulness is its prime 
virtue—and that doesn’t mean just hues 
of ink. It applies as well to layout, art, 
typography, stocks, presswork, and, oh, 
whatever makes for top-notch printing. 
Space precludes reciting virtues of vari- 
ous specimens point by point but for the 
sake of other readers we must describe 
the unique and striking title of the let- 
ter-size Pontiac folder, “Sports Spurt 
Sales.” An all-over background design 
is printed from twenty-four point solid 
type squares, about one point of white 
showing between, giving effect of tiles. 
To a point slightly more than halfway 
across squares are a fairly light yellow- 
brown and from there to right edge of 
page gray, values of brown and gray be- 
ing equal. Near the top of the brown part 
a baseball batsman is depicted, in white 
(stock), as if routed out of type squares 
but stripes of uniforms suggest a draw- 
ing. A football forward passer poised 
for the toss is pictured similarly below. 
In black, a zig-zag line begins at left 
of page, makes a couple of turns, then 
leads in an oblique line directly to the 
upper right-hand corner and to an out- 
lined halftone of car “shot” from above 
and right, this being on the gray square. 
White between squares underneath is 
but faintly visible. The title, also printed 
in black, appears below, close to right- 
hand edge of the page, “Sports” being 
set in seventy-two-point Caslon roman 
caps, “spurt sales” in sixty-point lower- 
case of Caslon italic, and the two lines 
squared. Frankly it is one of the most 
characterful and striking display pages 
we’ve seen. Now curb that modesty— 
blow the old trombone, hard! A bro- 
chure, “Berkeley Hall School,” is de 
luxe—the cover “Johnston Pumps” is 
highly impressive. 

R. D. Martin, Saratoga, Wyoming— 
That’s a swell letterhead you did for 
the Sun. Near the top and about one- 
third over from the left there’s a large 
circle printed in yellow, the word “Sun” 
in characterful lettering overprinting in 
black. To the left “The Saratoga” with 
a smaller line below appear in black, 
centered vertically on the yellow circle, 
copy of less important matter being in 
black at right of circle. The Ski-Club 
ticket is clever, the name being aslant 
near center with lines (rules) extending 
below and through it from lower left- 
hand corner to upper right-hand corner. 
Name and these skiers’ paths are in 
light blue, all other items in deep blue, 
these including wee silhouette figures 
of skiers going at lightning speed, one 
at lower left-hand corner, the other in 
upper right-hand corner, heading down 
hill, of course. We wish “1941” in the 
dark blue did not overprint the name, 
for the effect is confusing. If the figures 
were omitted, as could be the case with 
date elsewhere, the piece would be tops. 
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Thank You 


-for allowing me to serve you. In times like 
these, when free enterprise has vanished in 
other parts of the world, it is good to be an 
American businessman, serving other Americans 
in the democratic way. Let's both be thankful 
for our privilege: let's both work to preserve it! 


Henry W. Rankin 


The blotter of Henry W. Rankin, of New York City, reproduced above, scores a hit with its combina- 
tion of appreciation and patriotism. It is the small size, and is printed red and blue on white 























Ist Prize: $50,000.00 
2nd Prize: One year's supply of blotters. 


SPECIAL NOTE: To the disconsolate millions who will not 


inkle, that 





get first prize, the ts with a tv 


you place all of your future printing business with this fellow 
WISH. 


For all those who follow this exceedingly wise suggestion 
they will find any Printing Problem transformed from puzzle 
to pleasure in two easy steps. ... Step to your phone and dial 


TUcker 9862. 


Call “WISH” for GOOD PRINTING at Tucker 9862 <2 416 W. Ninth St 


ee Se 


“Wish,” of Los Angeles, keyed into a newspaper rebus contest with a fictitious one. The blotter is 
7 by 33% inches, on cream stock, with illustrations colored purple, signature red, and rest in black 


BULL 


Some PrinTING goes straight 
to the mark---looks bright, 
clean-cut, DISTINCTIVE. 
That’s the kind of Printing 
. no order too 
small for careful attention 


we do. 


MIDDLETON PRINTING CO. 


IRRESISTIBLE 


A‘ the days lengthen, winter’s icy 
snows soften and melt under the 


THE F.A. Bassette com 
PRINTERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSET 


111 COLLEGE -- WAXAHACHIE 


warm rays of the sun, and finally dis- 
appear. If you would break down in- 
difference and reserve, let the story of 
your product or service be friendly, 
courteous and clearly presented —the 
distinguishing features of good printing, 
carefully planned and well executed. 


PANY 


TS 


Left above is a 314- by 51-inch card printed in cherry, green, and black on white. At right, the 
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blotter, 312 by 6 inches, is from a series on white with cuts run in opaque tints, type in black 











Less OFTEN than we’d like a package 
of printing comes through which leaves 
us speechless, as it were. We are stumped 
for adjectives strong enough to match 
the work, how to describe it adequately 
would crowd many things out of the 
book, and even then fall short. Such a 
package—all important pieces—has come 
from Edward Stern & Company, Incor- 
porated, of Philadelphia, which, in its 
entirety, fully justifies the slogan 
“Fine Printing.” Design and layout are 
invariably the best and in tune, dem- 
onstrating equal ability on the part of 
creative and art departments in both 


conservative and modern treatments. In 
either case the product sparkles. Like- 
wise, whether produced by letterpress 
or the company’s “Optak” method, the 
finest craftsmanship is used. “Optak” is 
offset, by methods individual with Stern. 
Halftones on rough paper show fine de- 
tail—like the fur of a tiger—with tones 
as finely graded as one could ask and 
depth of “color” like monochrome gra- 
vure. The effect is rich. For the first time 
we've seen The Depictor, 11- by 14-inch 
Stern magazine. The only similar pub- 
lication at all comparable is More Busi- 
ness of the American Photo-Engravers 


Association, also strikingly laid out but 
which promotes letterpress. Considering 
the two suggests two mighty graphic 
gladiators battling for supremacy in the 
world of print. Final inside page of one 
issue of The Depictor carries this copy: 
“The large format of The Depictor was 
selected deliberately. As a distinctive 
printing method, the Optak method 
shows off to greatest advantage in the 
reproduction of large illustrations and 
striking layouts. To demonstrate Optak’s 
amazing fidelity and complete range of 
tonal values, to put our best foot as far 
forward as possible, we needed room.” 


HOW OUR JUNE BLOTTER SHOULD HAVE BEEN HANDLED 





@ This is a case of the doctor 
taking his own medicine—and is 
it bitter! A thousand times and 
one during a year—in articles, 
letters, and items in “Specimen 
Review’—the good advice is 
given that there should be defi- 
nite contrast in value between 
background (generally paper) 
and printing (type). It’s good 
advice, logical—for, can you im- 
agine your newspaper printed in 
black ink on black paper, or in 
white ink on white paper? 

It wasn’t as bad as that, but 
the statement is relatively apro- 
pos just the same, and head bows 
low. Presenting the June blotter 
release, “A Costly Detour,” the 
color in which the waste basket 
illustration was printed was too 
strong and “dark,” the type be- 
ing insufficiently illuminated by 
contrast to permit it to show to 
good advantage. 

Obviously, only one color in 
addition to the black may be 
used on each side of the sheet 
in printing the editorial section 
of each issue of THE INLAND 
PrRINTER—Wwith practically every 
page bearing color the press 
fountain can not be divided. In 
practically no case—and, fortu- 
nately, readers of long standing 
understand it—is the second 
color in our reproductions the 
perfect color for each specimen 
reproduced. Usually, too, the 
second color averages quite well 
—red and green have been 
found to succeed better than 
others, blue having on several 
occasions left a headache when 
first copies have come through. 























Before ordering the cut for the 
June blotter it was realized it 
should be screened to reduce 


How the June blotter was but should not have been 
handled, solid color being too strong for tint block broken up and given appearance of a lighter shade 


By using a screen in tint block the solid color is 
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Comparison, however, proves that if 
background color is too strong the force 
and readableness of the overprinted type 
is materially reduced, proportionately as We 


own—were satisfied. A couple, however, 
dished out generous helpings of razz-ber- 
ries, to our discomfiture. 

Well, the reproduction at the left 
shows how it was but should not be han- 
dled, that on the right how it wasn’t but 
should have been. Of course, a result 
similar to that on the right was possible 
with solid cut supplied users by using 
a tint instead of full tone of the color, 
which, as already intimated, is where 
those using this service picked us up. 


tene. When it came to ordering the cut 
that seemingly little but really important 
point was overlooked. It was on the press 
and running, past deadline at that, when 
the faux pas was discovered. The best 
excuse, if any is justified, is: “mistakes 
happen in the best regulated families.” 

Happily, most of the rapidly increasing 
number of those using this bargain ser- 
vice of THE INLAND PRINTER saw the point 
and used a lighter color for the solid re- 
verse cut—got results far superior to our 
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the background is deep. 

“An optimist,” according to an old 
motto, “is a fellow who makes lemonade print) 
of the lemons that are handed to him.” th 
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Perhaps it is just as well we pulled the Fi 
Rip Van Winkle—if we had not we might 1 
not be publishing this, which presents 
an important factor in good printing. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO UNCLE SAM ON METALS 





/09 West Jackson Boulevard 1 
cago, the editor and I were talking 
how we could help you get more scrap 
metals to help your home defense 
work and aid the British. 

It occurred to us—the editor and 
me—that printers in the United States 
can do something to help you get 
more of the metals quickly, and at the 
same time help their financial rating 
and clean up their plants. 

(Off the record, dear Uncle, many 
of the printing plants in this country 
would be better off for a whole year 
if the whole staff of printers, printers’ 
devils, pressmen, and others in the 
employ of the organization would de- 
vote themselves for one week to noth- 
ing but a clean-up job. It might be 
called “Clean-up, Cash-in Week!’’) 

Well, Uncle, after the editor told 
me he would run something on the 
patriotic, clean-up, cash-in metal week 
campaign (you know the idea sort of 
stirred his patriotic fervor) I talked 
to some men on the street, and in 
printing plants, and in offices about 
the plan, and they said: 

“Sure go ahead, and help our good 
old Uncle Sam!” 

—— —_—_——. 

“How much dead metal do you think 
you have in this plant?” I asked the 
superintendent of one printing con- 
cern that has a modern plant, and 
makes a profit on a gross volume of 
$75,000 a year billings. 

“Oh, about $2,500.” 

“How much of that dead metal 
could you scrap and get money for?” 

“Oh, most of it.” 

“That’s fine!’ I shouted. 

And then another thought came to 
me, and I fired this question at him: 
“How many of your customers do you 
think would go through their standing 
matter which you store for them, and 
‘kill’ (that’s the word in the printing 
business, Uncle) all dead matter.” 

“Oh,” (funny how this guy always 
had to say “Oh”) “I think most of 
them would be willing to do that, 
seeing it’s for Uncle Sam, and also 
for themselves.” 

Well, that gave me another idea, 
Uncle. I started to figure out how 
much dead metal there was around 
printing plants and newspaper offices 
throughout the United States. 

Figuring that the value of dead 
metal would be on the same ratio as 
$2,500 is to a yearly volume of busi- 
ness of $75,000—wait a minute—that 
would be 314 per cent. (We’ll make it 
3 per cent so that it will be easier to 
figure it out.) 


Now, Uncle Sam, let’s do that fig- 
uring. According to what your indus- 
trial census statisticians tell us (and 
THE INLAND PRINTER published 
the figures in the March, 1941, issue) 
the total volume of printing business 
done in the letterpress end of the in- 
dustry during 1939 was $2,170,968,706. 

If the 3 per cent ratio is applied to 
that figure it will indicate that there 
is about $65,129,061.18 worth of dead 
metal stored in printing and newspa- 
per offices of this country. 

That seems an awful lot of metal! 

ee ae 

You know, Uncle, it is easy to get 
ideas when an editor says: “Write a 
story about scrap metal.” 

A fellow just has to go out and get 
different slants on one idea. Well, 
just two blocks away from THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER office I saw a man 
open the back door of his delivery 
truck and put in a big heavy type 
form. I did not need any of your “G” 
men to tell me that the driver was 
working for some electrotyping con- 
cern. I ran on the street to where he 
was struggling to get that heavy type 
form to lay just right in the bed of 
the truck, and I said: “Say, Mr. Man, 
how much dead metal is there around 
your electrotyping plant?” 

“None,” said he, without even look- 
ing at me. “We melt it as fast as we 
get it and use it over again.” 

“How much dead metal is around 
some of the printing plants you go 
to?” 

“I could show you plants right in 
this neighborhood that have from five 
to ten tons of metal plates that they 
never will use again!” 

“All electrotype plates?” 

“Yes,” and with that the driver 
slammed shut the back door of his 
truck, went to the front, got into the 
car and did not even say good-bye, 
and I had to jump out of the way of 
an auto coming too close to me for 
comfort. 

Well, Uncle Sam, that’s the way to 
make a scientific survey—ask the man 
who knows. 

The next man I interviewed, be- 
lieve it or not, Uncle, was the editor 
himself. Imagine asking an editor for 
information! He doesn’t know any- 
thing except what people tell him, or 
what he reads in the newspapers. 
(Where was it I heard that wise- 
crack? It sounds familiar.) 

The editor reminded me of a print- 
ing concern that changed its manage- 
ment several years ago, and the new 
manager decided to find out what the 
concern had around its plant. Money 
was scarce, and creditors were insis- 
tent, that’s why the creditors put in 
the new management. 

And what did that new manager 
find in the corners and storage rooms 
of that printing outfit when he made 
his investigation? 


Tons and tons of metal forms that 
had been lying around for years and 
years. Nobody ever thought of clean- 
ing up and cashing in on that mess of 
old obsolete type forms that had been 
carefully wrapped and stored for pos- 
sible future use. The cash-in value of 
that metal must have been between 
$10,000 and $20,000. 

Now, Uncle, would not that fact 
furnish some bright Hollywood man 
with an idea for a scenario? 

A smart college maiden is the 
heroine—the daughter of the hard- 
working printer who died of grief be- 
cause the girl had to stop her educa- 
tion; because he could not dig up the 
$1,200 necessary for her to finish her 
final year of college. 

And then after her dad’s funeral 
she went to work and took over the 
management and found the fortune in 
the storage rooms of the old printing 
plant—metal that had been buried, 
and forgotten, because nobody ever 
thought of taking an inventory. That’s 
what the heroine did; she cleaned up 
and cashed in on old forgotten metal 
and then bought new equipment and 
—oh yes, she married the foreman. 

HS 

And now, Uncle Sam, I think I 
have conveyed to the thousands and 
thousands of readers of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, and through these 
columns to all of the printing and 
publishing businesses of the Amer- 
icas, especially these United States 
of America—that there is a fortune 
in that old metal stored away in the 
form of made-up pages of forgotten 
books; of old electrotypes; of old 
halftones; and foundry type in the 
hand-set cases that should long ago 
have gone to the hell-box. 

You know, Uncle Sam, I believe 
that some printer would actually ask 
me, if I were speaking at a meeting: 

“Say, young feller, your idea of a 
patriotic clean-up, cash-in campaign 
on scrap metal is a good idea, but 
what will printers do with the money 
they get for the scrap?” 

Imagine, such a question! 

Well, I’d just up and tell that 
guy that he would naturally look at 
his renovated plant, with floors all 
scrubbed, new paint on the walls, and 
windows washed, and then call in his 
supplier, look him squarely in his eye, 
take another squint at his spick-and- 
span plant, shift his cigar and say: 

“Say, Friend Supplier, you can send 
me that new equipment I’ve dreamed 
about so long. My dream unexpect- 
edly came true for new equipment 
after I read of that idea about the 
clean-up, cash-in plan about scrap 
metal in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
I’m taking a new lease on life and 
the printing business, and I’m pepped 
up to go forward from now on.” 

Yours patriotically, 
SCRAP REPORTER. 











Semantics Is Surely Some Antics 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 





Let us suppose that there is a 
fly in your house, one unique 
particular fly, which we will re- 
fer to as the fly. Near your right 
hand there is also some special 
object we will call This. These are 
very specific things. The name for 
the most “general” thing one can 
possibly conceive of is the word 
thing. Now here are five specific 
referents: General Chiang Kai- 
shek, the fly, Premier Benito 
Mussolini, Secretary Joseph Sta- 
lin, This. One could easily take 
each of their five names and cover 
it with a more general name, then 
a more general one still, until one 
reaches the supergeneral thing. 
Generality obviously goes in 
stages, like steps up a ladder. 











@ YES, IT DOES sound somewhat like 
Gertrude Stein; you knew it wasn’t 
E.N.T. But Gertrude’s verbal hodge- 
podges are deliberately what they 
are, and this paragraph is offered to 
the world as vitamic pabulum. It is 
from “Semantics: The Nature of 
Words and Their Meanings, with the 
Complete Basic English Word List,” 
by Hugh R. Walpole (Norton, New 
York, 1941). If you wish to see it in 
the original type, look at page 163. 
The jacket tells us the book is a 
survey of the field of semantics, “to 
offer knowledge which will make for 
better writing, sharper reading, and 
clearer thought.” And semantics “is 
interested in the senses of words” 
and “is concerned with the connec- 
tions between language and thought.” 
Okay!—which is not a Basic Word, 
but is a good one—let’s look further, 
and let’s start at page 107, with con- 
sideration of Contexts. The last para- 
graph of a story is given in two dif- 
ferent forms of expression. The clos- 
ing sentence is, in one version, “. 
afterwards emerged and assassinated 
the king, thus winning his spouse and 
his kingdom”; and in the other ver- 
sion, “whence later he came out and 
murdered his sovereign, and gained 
both his lady and his crown.” After- 
wards, later; emerged, came out; 
assassinated, murdered; king, sov- 
ereign; winning (won), gained; 
spouse, lady; kingdom, crown. Sy- 
nonymy rediscovered! The seman- 
ticians claim credit for a new phil- 
osophy of language. (Incidentally 
and parenthetically, I think the real 
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pioneers who called it significs did a 
better job of naming the baby.) So 
what? Just this: 

The author’s comment is all dressed 
up with fancy labels, but it is still 
nothing but our old friend, choice of 
words. Different subjects call for dif- 
ferent styles of expression, and with- 
in the field of any style one word is 
more effective than another; sen- 
tences cannot all be cast in the same 
mold. The search for the one right 
word is the age-old torment and de- 
light of the conscientious writer. 

Here we have it played up in a 
strange way: Symbols A-B-C, C-D- 
E; Context abcdex. There are Sym- 
bol Contexts, Psychological Con- 
texts, Physical Contexts (might I 
call them connotations?). There is 
the Triangle of Reference, with a 
Symbol Leg, Referent Corner, and 
all such trimmings, reminiscent of 





THOUGHT 


REFERENT <——— SYMBOL 
cerdo 
cochon 


cy ie 
Schwein 


Wouldn’t the diagrammatic expert 
love this style of charting words? 











undergraduate agonies in the various 
sciences. Plain John Smith may be 
puzzled by the Receding Referent— 
but he knows he is getting Some- 
thing for His Money that they didn’t 
give him back in The Grades! Here’s 
one thing he gets (see illustration 
reproduced above). 

Boy! That should please the dia- 
grammatic expert, who loves charts 
and graphs—and also the expert’s 
baby in kindergarten. Rodin would 
not have taken that as the head of 
his “Thinker.” The cerdo, cochon, 
schwein, or plain pig will do, al- 
though the representation is ideal- 
istic rather than realistic. But when 
it comes down to diction, use of 
words, good writing—well, Robert 
Louis Stevenson did get along quite 
nicely without it, Abraham Lincoln 


composed his Gettysburg Address 
without its help, and the Bible was 
Englished without a thought of re- 
ferents, receding or protruding. 

Mr. Walpole asks: “Who decides 
how many words there are in mail 
box, or mail-box, or mailbox?” He 
says it depends on your definition of 
the word “word.” At page 208 he 
says: “Compound nouns may be 
formed from Basic words; that is, a 
noun may be used as an adjective.” 
Probably he would follow dictionary 
lead in saying apple in apple tree is 
an adjective—which it is not. 

Well, I wonder what Mr. Walpole 
and other semanticians would think 
of E.N.T.’s “noun of identification.” 
What is a wheel chair? Wheel is not 
an adjective. Compare an old chair, 
a wooden chair, a comfortable chair, 
with a kitchen chair. In these ex- 
pressions wheel and kitchen are still 
nouns: nouns of identification. 

Consider furthermore So-and-So 
Chemical Company. Is the com- 
pany chemical? No; it deals in chem- 
icals. Chemical in the corporate title 
is not an adjective; it is a noun— 
the Noun of Identification. If you 
“get” it, I need say no more; if you 
don’t, whatever I might say would 
be only a waste of words. 

A Proofroom correspondent asked 
me to comment on a sports page item 
about a twin-killing. Mr. Hyphen, 
you will perceive, has a syntactic 
function to perform at times. A twin 
killing is a double killing; a twin- 
killing, a killing of twins. 

Semantics is supposed to supply a 
scientific answer for such questions, 
asked by the studious writer, such as 
“Can a person be both reliable and 
erratic?” It doesn’t take a picture of 
a pig to tell you he might be erratic 
in some respects, and completely re- 
liable in others—perhaps in the sense 
that you can depend upon him to 
be erratic! 

To me, semantics seems to be a 
revival of old ideas, like the lateral 
pass in football. A friend of mine 
writes me that some friend of his 
is “daffy” about it. Personally, and 
frankly, I think anyone would have 
to be daffy to care for it. That’s just 
one man’s opinion, as they say; and 
is offered only as such. 

In a word, semantics, as I see it, 
would, for the sake of standardiza- 
tion (which I detest), flatten every- 
thing out, kill character, and turn a 
sweet and lovely art into a cold, dul!, 
lifeless science. 
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@ Recent years have brought forth 
much re-designing effort in many fields. 
Streamlined trains, “torpedo” automo- 
biles, the glass-brick buildings, and 
many newly designed products have 
won public acclaim. The demand has 
been for products designed for beauty 
and utility, products which fit into the 
pattern of modern life. 

Some printed matter has appeared 
year after year with the same typo- 
graphical plan. These printed pieces of- 
fer opportunity for improvement by a 
touch of re-designing. A little time and 
study can give these pieces “what it 
takes” to influence readers. 

Until recently annual reports have 
usually been plain and uninteresting. 
Now, however, corporations demand 
that reports receive the same careful 
treatment as national advertising. 

The British-American Annual Report 
cover below illustrates an attempt at a 
plan which falls short on design. One 
of the first requirements is orderly ar- 
rangement, here non-existent. Distribu- 
tion of white space is uninteresting and 
the arrangement is not of pleasing con- 
tour or shape. To secure display for the 
important element of the page contrast 
is required, but the rules, emblem, title, 
and signature possess about equal atten- 
tion value. The rules fail to provide a 
decorative value, merely carry the eye 
from one corner of the page to another. 
Decorative material should be arranged 
in some interesting pattern and should 
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not detract from the important items 
of the annual-report cover display. 
The re-designing effort, which ap- 
pears at the left, overcomes faults 
of the original. The elements are 
grouped into two masses, each with a 
rectangular contour. The result is an 
orderly arrangement and _ interesting 
division of the white space. The rules 
in color help to band the signature to- 
gether and lend decorative value. 
Improvement would result from 
grouping the rules and signature lines 











closer together and inserting the space 
gained above the signature to break 
up the even white margin around the 
upper type mass. Transposition of the 
“Annual Report” and the “1940” lines 
with the use of color for “Annual Re- 
port” would add interest. Main display 
would appear in a better position and 
balance be improved. 

Orderly arrangement, proper con- 
trast between elements, and interest- 
ing distribution of white space are 
important points to remember. 
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OMPLETE Preparedness 

American printers repeatedly have shown them- 
selves as patriotic as any other industrial group. Particu- 
larly is this true of those who are also publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals. Their patriotism is not en- 
gendered by armament and munitions contracts, but is 
the sequence of their intelligent understanding of human 
history, of present-day conditions and events, and of fac- 
tual knowledge of the opportunities and freedoms of the 
American way of living. However, because they have lit- 
tle contact with Government agencies respecting mili- 
tary preparedness, many printers are prone to overlook 
the part in the preparedness program they must of nec- 
essity play along with thousands of other business men 
also without Government contracts. 

Events in Europe during the past year have shown the 
rest of the world that if it would resist aggression and 
slavery, it must prepare for defense long before an enemy 
appears. Moreover, preparedness no longer means only 
military preparedness, but complete preparedness in each 
field of human endeavor—military, economic, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, financial, educational, and pro- 
fessional. When this broader meaning is considered and 
thoroughly understood, the American printer finds he is 
affected as certainly as is the munitions maker. If our 
country is to have complete preparedness against war on 
land, sea, and in air; against industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural collapse back of the lines; against economic 
and financial stress in public and private life; against 
under-nourishment, disease, and accident; against illegal 
domination of dictator and tyrannical groups within and 
without, then most certainly the American printer and 
his operating organization may have a number of weak 
spots in his business which need looking after and that 
right speedily. 

Agreeable with the imperative need of the country’s 
entire industrial plant being kept in the pink of condition 
to meet the demands made upon it, the printer who 
would do his full share in the matter of preparedness will 
see to it that his industrial establishment, including 
finances, production facilities, and marketing efforts, is 
made so strong that it will resist all onslaughts incident 
to war and war threats. This involves strengthening the 
capital structure by providing ample funds on which to 
operate, and by conserving all funds by intelligent credits 
and vigorous collections; by guarding against over-ex- 
pansion of plant and over-accumulation of inventories. It 
involves maintaining a plant adequate in every respect to 
produce economically the demands upon it commensurate 
with its kind and size. Finally, to overcome the slump in 
demand for printing which already is reported as result- 
ing from customers discontinuing advertising, the print- 
er’s sales force will be “put through a course of sprouts” 
to awaken it to the necessity of more earnest and diligent 
efforts to create sales. 
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To this will be added the printer’s codperative effort 
with his competitors in local, regional, and national as- 
sociations, to keep the industry from collapse, to assure 
operations under more sensible economic conditions. 

It seems scarcely necessary to tell our men and women 
of the grave necessity of keeping themselves in better 
physical condition to be able to withstand the grueling 
work which may be before us. Hard work, judicious play, 
relaxation, and amusement, with adequate rest, will be 
so systematized as to insure bodily preparedness against 
all hardships. 

All this because war nowadays comes to us in four 
dimensions—length, breadth, undersurface, overhead. Its 
gruesome totality no longer respects women, children, 
and aged. Hence necessity for complete preparedness. 
Every person must do his part to make the nation strong 
in every way. 


CCIDENT Prevention Important 

Startling is the fact that for every man-day of idle- 
ness resulting from strikes in 1940, four days were lost 
through industrial accidents. Promotion of safety in in- 
dustrial plants, therefore, takes on more significance 
these days when the nation’s great production plant is 
striving towards preparedness against war and furnish- 
ing munitions to England. The United States Department 
of Labor maintains that industrial accidents are more 
damaging to production than any other form of labor 
wastage including strikes. 

In 1940, the casualties from industrial accidents re- 
sulted in the staggering figures of 17,000 deaths, 93,000 
permanent disabilities, and 1,250,000 temporary disabil- 
ities. A billion and a half of hours were lost because of 
injuries from industrial accidents, hours that would build 
45 battleships or 15,000 large bombers. Contrasted with 
them and proving their greater damage to production is 
the 53,000,000 man-hours of idleness through strikes and 
lockouts the same year. 

In spite of a 6 per cent increase in employment in 1940 
over the preceding twelve months, labor wastage through 
work injuries increased 10 per cent or more. Such a sud- 
den increase under conditions of increased employment 
is partially explained but it should not be allowed to con- 
tinue when the process of putting more machines and 
men back to work is once more working smoothly. Ac- 
cident prevention work should be redoubled in every 
plant in order to reduce wastage. 

As in most other things undertaken for the good of the 
industry, the will to reduce accidents in plants must be- 
gin at the top—management itself must take the lead. 
With health work and other efficiency work, accident 
prevention will make for better and safer working con- 
ditions. Furthermore, it is sound business because it 
means more income for employe, less loss for company, 
and greater possibility for profit for all. 

The printing industry luckily is reasonably free from 
industrial accidents due to the nature of its productive 
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processes, but accidents will happen in the best reg- 
ulated printing plants and result in lost hours which run 
into big figures for the entire industry. While the greater 
percentage of the print-shop accidents results in what 
might be called minor injuries, of which there are far 
too many, there are enough major injuries to justify the 
wisest precautions and no relaxation in alertness to pre- 
vent injuries of any kind. In the coming days when there 
are apt to be many shifts and changes in personnel, the 
rules for accident prevention may well be dusted off and 
be posted afresh as reminders of each one’s individual 
responsibility. 


NION Remains Independent 


Approximately 60 per cent of the membership of 
the International Typographical Union in a recent refer- 
endum voted against reaffiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, from which the I.T.U. had been sus- 
pended January 29, 1940, for refusing to pay a $20,000 
assessment. The vote was 33,498 against reaffiliation, and 
25,632 for it. 

In October, 1938, when the A. F. of L. needed funds 
with which to finance the fight against the newly organ- 
ized Committee of Industrial Organization (C.I.O.), 
among the assessments levied at one cent a month on its 
4,500,000 members was one for $20,000 on the I.T.U. The 
printers’ union generally held its affiliation never meant 
any surrender of its own autonomous government nor 
any acknowledgment of autocratic authority over it by 
the A. F. of L.; that the affiliation was more of a codpera- 
tive relationship than of feudalistic subserviency. The 
members resented an assessment without having some- 
thing to say about it and refused to pay. Last November 
the A. F. of L. convention canceled the assessment and 
later on invited the I.T.U. back into the fold. The vote 
just referred to is the answer. 

“The vote,” says President Baker of the I.T.U., “means 
that the I.T.U. will stand alone until this fight within la- 
bor’s ranks is over.” Referring to the quarrel between 
the A. F. of L. and C.I.0., he interprets the I.T.U.’s atti- 
tude as disinclination to mix in the quarrel, preferring, 
rather, to attend to its own affairs as an entirely “inde- 
pendent international union.” 

All of which again emphasizes that one of the major 
economic problems to be settled in America, whether 
during the present “emergency” or after, is the placement 
of what is now called “organized” labor in a position of 
codperative responsibility in the new industrial economy 
that seems bound to rise up in place of the present chaos 
and turmoil. The people of the nation are growing tired 
of the grabbing and grasping, the racketeering and hi- 
jacking, the strikes and lockouts which are suppressing 
the nation’s income, holding production by the throat, in- 
flating prices, suppressing happier living, and disrupting 
the unity of the nation. We have hope that out of the chaos 
will come calm with a new and better and broader plan 
of industrial organization—one that will give labor, man- 
agement, and investor each its just and rightful share of 
the earnings of their efforts. We look forward to brighter 
days, and to greater industrial progress. 


ROGRESS in Letterpress 

Shadows cast over the letterpress branch of the 
printing industry by competing processes have caused 
no little worry for many letterpress printers. Those same 
shadows, however, have been a challenge to inventive 
genius, resulting in new developments in equipment, 
methods, and processes which have inspired renewed 
initiative and given cause for letterpress printers to re- 
alize that the future is not as dark as many had imagined. 

Probably one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
progress has been the readiness to reject new methods 
—or, reversing the English and putting it another way, 
letterpress printers have been slow to adopt or adapt 
methods or processes that would speed up production, 
reduce costs, or open up new fields for their product. 
They have been bound too largely by tradition. 

We are led to ruminate thusly by the consideration 
we have been giving to what is probably the most recent 
development in the way of equipment for the aid of 
letterpress printers. One of the advantages which has 
accrued to competing processes is the facility by which 
plates for multiple printing can be made by the step- 
and-repeat method for which equipment has been avail- 
able for a number of years. Acceptance of the same 
method, or the same principles, for letterpress printing 
has been slow, but has finally developed, and the re- 
quired adaptations have been made so that the necessary 
equipment is now available. All that remains is to see 
the extent to which it will be applied. 

The making of multiple plates for letterpress printing 
has been a rather slow and costly process, and the mak- 
ing of the plates has been but a small part of the ex- 
pense involved in this work. The time required for 
imposition of such forms, and for registering them once 
they were on press, has been considerable, as has also 
the resultant cost when all factors are taken into con- 
sideration. Hence the development of what is called the 
Monotype-Huebner universal process machine for pho- 
toengravers, the outcome of the experimental efforts of 
William C. Huebner, pioneer in simplifying step-and- 
repeat methods, should call for thorough investigation 
on the part of photoengravers and letterpress printers. 

This machine brings the possibilities of the step-and 
repeat process right to the printer’s door. It applies the 
method that has been used for making multiple printing 
plates for the offset printer to the making of photoen- 
gravings for the letterpress printer. Imagine the advan- 
tage where a small form, say a label in colors for in- 
stance, is to be duplicated so a number can be printed 
at one time on a large sheet, of having the plates made 
by multiple engravings, all on the one piece of metal, 
micrometrically registered to exact position, each color 
being in exact and perfect register with the others, thus 
doing away with the expensive, time-consuming task of 
having to make them up on the stone and then register- 
ing them after they are on the press. 

So we reiterate, letterpress printers and photoengrav- 
ers, whose interests are mutual, should combine to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of this new development and 
see that the industry derives full advantage therefrom. 
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Tre Pressroom 





Fastness of Colors 

The printer not infrequently is 

asked to supply printed matter with 
nks that are permanent or fast to 
ight. Generally, a commercially fast- 
o-light color is meant because there 
ire no absolutely permanent colors. 
There are but a limited number of 
fast pigments to begin with, and the 
iser is confined to these and mix- 
‘ures obtainable with them. 

There are ten principal factors af- 
fecting the fastness of a color. 

First, Nature. Iron blues, black, 
chrome yellows, vermilion, and a 
limited number of organic (coal tar 
dye) colors are commercially fast to 
light from one to six months under 
various conditions. 

Second, Strength. Colors remain 
fast to light longer when run full 
strength. The fading increases as the 
color is reduced. Very few colors are 
available for fast tints. 

Three, Varnish prolongs fastness. 
Artists long ago discovered that a 
coat of varnish protects an oil paint- 
ing. Suitable varnish over printing 
ink also prolongs its fastness. 

Four, Nature of paper. The fast- 
ness of the paper limits the fastness 
of the ink printed on it, the more so 
when the ink is translucent or trans- 
parent. If the paper discolors or fades, 
the ink is affected. 

Fifth, Chemical reaction of paper. 
For example, ultramarine blue is fast 
to the alkali in strawboard but iron 
blues are not. Ultra, one of the fast- 
est colors, is not fast to acid in paper. 

Sixth, Reducing whites. Certain re- 
ducing whites affect the fastness of 
colors even when the white is con- 
sidered fast. Thus mixing magnesia 
is slightly alkalin and affects colors 
sensitive to alkali. 

Seventh, Amendments and manip- 
ulation. If the strength of the color is 
lowered by the method of application 
or by the addition of a conditioner its 
fastness is affected. 

Eighth, Fugitive toner. Careless ad- 
dition of a fugitive toner would af- 
fect the fastness of the toned color. 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 
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Ninth, Seasonal light. The sunlight 
of spring and summer is more de- 
structive than in winter. 

Tenth, Temperature. Low temper- 
ature, especially if below freezing, 
harmfully affects colors. 

Colors are also affected by discol- 
oring agents in adhesives. Starch ad- 
hesives, including the dextrines, may 
be acid or alkalin, and may also 
contain sulphur dioxide. Casein ad- 
hesives are generally alkalin. Glue 
is more often acid and may contain 
sulphur dioxide. Rubber latex ad- 
hesives are alkalin. Non-aqueous ad- 
hesives may have a solvent action, 
and nitrocellulose may give off 
fumes that attack contacting colors. 

Superposed lacquers and varnishes 
may affect a color by solvent action 
or chemical interaction. Wrapping 
papers by chemical interaction may 
also cause discoloration. 

In the country, if there are no in- 
dustrial plants about to contaminate 
the air, printed matter is compara- 
tively free from chemical discolora- 
tion from the atmosphere, but in lo- 
cations devoted to industry the air 
may hold active chemical reagents 
such as sulphur dioxide and sulphur 
trioxide which with moisture give off 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

Colors on wraps may be affected 
by discoloring agents in the contents 
such as alkali, fatty acid, and essen- 
tial oil in soap, the fats and oils in 
butter and cheese, et cetera. 

It may be seen that the promise to 
supply a commercially permanent 
ink should not be given without con- 
sideration of factors which may af- 
fect a commercially fast color. 


Dear J. L.: 

It has been a long time since I 
have had occasion to write but I 
was keeping in touch through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. You 
have been doing a nice job, J. L., 
and it may interest you to know 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is 
the only printing magazine that 
I now read. 





L. A. Braverman 
The Fleuron Press 








Cincinnati, Chio 





Matching With Gloss Inks 


As regular printing inks gradually 
penetrate the stock, thus giving up 
some of the varnish of the vehicle, 
the dry film is flat. Contrariwise, 
gloss inks do not penetrate, do not 
give up varnish, dry rapidly and on 
the surface, so that the dry film is 
glossy and an exact match of pro- 
gressive proofs is not practicable. A 
form overprinted with varnish also is 
not easily matched with flat inks. If 
the plates are made to suit the inks, 
matches with gloss inks may be 
closely approximated. 


Register Rack Adjustment 

We are having trouble with type 
forms slurring or having the appear- 
ance of getting too much ink in a streak 
across the sheet as shown on the en- 
closed sheet, which is encircled with 
red pencil. This sheet was printed on a 
job cylinder press, two pages at a time, 
and only 1,700 impressions. You will 
notice that it shows up in the same 
space on both sides of the sheet. Can 
you tell us where the trouble lies? 

In the absence of any indication of 
the gripper edge, except the common 
way of feeding the sheet to the 
guides, we assume that the slur is 
close to the gripper edge of the 
sheet. If this conjecture is correct, 
the location of the slur and its ap- 
pearance indicate that the register 
rack requires adjustment. 

First make sure that the bearers 
are clean, free of oil and other ma- 
terial, and use less air cushion on 
delivery and without, however, al- 
lowing all the air to escape. If the 
slur continues after regulating the 
air relief valve and the plunger 
heads, it is likely that the register 
rack needs adjustment. 

After cleaning the teeth of the 
rack and the segment, mark the 
teeth of the segment deeply with 
printing ink. Trip the press, start it 
and bring it up to speed; release trip 
and pull half a dozen impressions. 
Turn press to bring segment to the 
top and examine teeth. Ink rubbed 
off only on one side of teeth shows 
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rack out of position. If the inked 
teeth show bright on the delivery 
side, the rack should be moved to- 
ward the feeder end, but if they are 
bright on feeder side, it should be 
moved toward the delivery. 

The pair of slotted-head register- 
rack screws are first backed up and 
then tightened with the fingers. Then 
the adjusting screw on end in direc- 
tion that rack is to be moved is 
backed up and the adjusting screw 
at the opposite end is tightened, one- 
quarter turn at a time, testing first 
by hand, then by power after each 
adjustment. The rack should be 
firmly in contact with bed bearer be- 
fore tightening register rack screws. 


Bakelite Top Sheet 


In the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER you mention “In some shops 
they prefer a sheet of eleven-point 
bakelite in place of the regular top 
drawsheet.” We would like all the in- 
formation possible on this, where we 
can purchase it, et cetera. 

Users notice less static when bake- 
lite is used as top sheet than with 
celluloid and nitrocellulose, used for 
the same purpose, to prevent im- 
pression marks showing on the re- 
verse side of the softer papers. Bake- 
lite may be cemented with the proper 
adhesive on a top drawsheet of un- 
oiled tympan paper. Or a strip of 
strong muslin or other suitable cloth 
may be folded over at the front edge. 
A strip of pressboard may be in- 
serted in the fold and secured to 
cloth with fish glue. 

Eyelets may be punched so that 
the front edge of cloth may be fas- 
tened on the hooks under front edge 
of printing surface of cylinder, using 
a templet to locate the eyelets. Eye- 
lets may be punched in front edge of 
bakelite sheet. With soft rivets, the 
cloth and the bakelite may be joined 
through the eyelets. The sheet of 
bakelite may be aproned at its back 
edge in the same way and the cloth 
reeled up on the rod; or the cloth 
may be eyeletted at front edge and 
enough of it used to constitute a 
drawsheet, and it may be reeled up 
on the rod. On this drawsheet of 
cloth the bakelite may be cemented. 

Bakelite may be purchased in the 
principal cities where branches are 
maintained. After a thorough make- 
ready the plastic sheet is substituted 
for ordinary packing of same thick- 
ness, and on top it effectually pre- 
vents the impression from showing 
on the reverse of the sheet. 
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Careless Roller Setting 


Rollers are designed to operate as 
nearly as possible with their original 
perimeter which approximates a cir- 
cle very closely. Thus used, the roll- 
ers are more effective and suffer less 
from friction. A light rather than a 
heavy setting is preferable to get a 
touch rather than a squeeze action 
from the roller on the form. Even 
deeply etched halftones, so called, 
are really shallow, and the roller 
should be set to ink only the surface 
of the dots, not the shoulders, else 
filling will occur. The dip of the roll- 
ers must be very slight since the 
plates are etched only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch deep. 

Careless setting of rollers is costly. 
Rollers must be watched, especially 
during periods of excessive humidity 
which causes them to swell so the 
original setting is lost; friction may 
cause running down and melting or 


and you know the rest, but, in the last analy- 
sis, health is a guest that stays only where 
it is well treated. The same is true of your 
customers. In these days, when it is tough 
to make deliveries on time ... in fact, 
when you have to turn down orders in some 
cases, your Customers must be well treated 
or they won't be there when you want them. 

A friendly house magazine builds good 
will and prestige while spreading friend- 
ship and good cheer. It is an exceptionally 
fine medium to use today to build a healthy 
business for tomorrow. 

The Jaqua Company’s experienced, na- 
tionally recognized house magazine depart- 
ment is ready to make result-getting sugges- 
tions for your new house magazine. Call us 
now ... see what we have to offer as an 
“insurance policy’ against the coming pinch. 


—The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids 





other trouble on some presses such 
as a roller jumping out of the sock- 
ets and causing a smash-up. A good 
test of the setting of the roller is to 
take a picture of the contact by 
washing the ink plate and lowering 
the roller, at the time adjusting it, so 
that it shows a streak throughout its 
length across the plate from one- 
sixth to one-quarter-inch wide, de- 
pending on the softness or firmness 
of the roller and the temperature and 
humidity prevalent. Seasoned roll- 
ers, once set correctly, generally re- 
quire less re-setting in winter than 
in summer, when excessive humidity 
is more common. 


Ink Dries Too Slowly 

We are up against a condition that is 
nearly driving us insane. Place these 
two pieces together and note how the 
black transfers, not only on the tint but 
on the white stock itself. Our pressmen 
say that no help is forthcoming from the 
ink manufacturers, and I am in hopes 
that you can relieve us. The colors seem 
thoroughly dry. Both of these colors 
have been loaded down with cobalt 
drier, but of no avail. This condition is 
not new where a tint color is used. The 
tint always picks up the black; but here 
the stock itself picks up the black. No 
unusual weather conditions here except 
extremely hot. Please help us if you 
can. We understand it is a universal 
condition. That, of course, from our 
pressroom. 

When these two pieces reached us, 
after a few days, the transfer no 
longer occurred. It is probable that 
humidity was excessive when the job 
was run. It may be that the ink was 
not suited to the paper; this or add- 
ing cobalt drier copiously, or both, 
caused the ink to cake or gather on 
the form and this caused the offset, 
which you term transfer, and it prob- 
ably occurred on delivery or in the 
pile—before folding. Certainly your 
pressman should have watched the 
job more carefully and noticed the 
gathering of ink on the halftones and 
the offset on the sheets in the pile. If 
at this stage he had consulted the 
inkmaker, the ink could have been 
suited to conditions, or another ink 
substituted. 

When a regular halftone ink does 
not dry at the normal rate, drying 
often may be helped by sending the 
sheets through the press without a 
form on but with the sheet heater in 
operation. Another makeshift, when 
feasible, is to print the sheets a sec- 
ond time with a light film of quick, 
hard-drying ink over the regular ink, 
but this is not practicable if the form 
contains halftones or very fine type 
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because of register trouble. Still an- 
other makeshift is to varnish parts or 
all of the sheet when varnishing is 
vermissible. 

The safest procedure is to use inks 
especially made to combat this prob- 
lem, non-rub and non-scratch, which 
nay be obtained from inkmakers ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printing With Gloss Inks 


On ordinary process work gloss 
nks trap unusually well, but in mul- 
i-color work on two-color presses, 
vhere solids carrying heavy films of 
nk are superposed, the first color 
‘ends to dominate and, in the case of 
‘ed and blue, run together, so that 
he blue is not clean but has a pur- 
olish cast. The plates may be had to 
ounteract this effect if the engraver 
is properly advised as to the purpose 
for which the plates are to be used. 


Frank Criticism Wanted 


We are sending several sample sheets 
from a high-school year book, together 
with one of the panels of engravings 
from which the book was printed. We 
desire a frank, just criticism of the 
presswork and the engraving. Our cus- 
tomer, of course, has complained of the 
quality of work, claiming poor inking, 
poor presswork, et cetera, and our 
pressman insists the fault lies with the 
cuts. We would like to know, first, if 
even with the poor cuts a better look- 
ing press job could have been obtained 
by the use of mechanical overlays (none 
were used, merely a tissue spot-up 
sheet). Second, if we are right in ad- 
vising our customer that it was impos- 
sible to produce a first-class job with 
the plates he furnished, and suggesting 
that in future years he patronize an- 
other engraver, even though the cost 
be a little more. Please be absolutely 
frank in your criticism. 

While you would be justified in 
advising the customer to get better 


engravings, the principal cause of 
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PRINTER WANTED- One who can 
pulja hand press, kicka Jobber, 
Set long primer, make up,write 
an editorial and know how to 
handle a Six-shooter. Salary 
$16 a week. 
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There's a chance 
to SAV@ money, 
Willie. 


\ Cant be much of 
a job or theyd 
Say how the fish- 
ing is. 
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Sohn ts NorF 








“In the Days That Wuz”’—All-around Man 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


complaint is poor inking and insuffi- 
cient makeready. The ink used fails 
to bring out the contrast of tones in 
the plates. With a high-grade half- 
tone black ink and the more thor- 
ough makeready possible with a 
mechanical overlay, the job might 
have passed; but with the best plates 
it would not have escaped criticism 
with this ink and makeready. 

It is quite common for publishers 
of these annuals to shop around to 
get plates and printing at the lowest 
price. Often the thinner eighteen- 
gage copper is substituted for the 
regular photoengravers’ copper, and 
not infrequently the printer tries to 
save on ink, paper, and labor costs 
on this work, with the result that the 
year book generally consists of a 
striking cover and disappointing in- 
side pages. However, in some cases 
the printer uses a good ink and thor- 
ough makeready to make the most of 
the plates, and produces an annual 
that satisfies, even though the plate- 
making is not the best. The one hope- 
less undertaking is to try to print, in 
the same forms, plates from high and 
low negatives, some hopelessly flat 
and others with good contrast. The 
worst blemish in the prints is the 
streaky inking. It could never pass 
unnoticed and would condemn any 
job even with the best plates. 


Heat Aids Drying of Ink 

Heat greatly assists the setting and 
drying of ink, especially on absorp- 
tive papers, by lowering the mois- 
ture content of the paper and aiding 
penetration of the ink by decreasing 
its viscosity. 

A favorite corrective when drying 
of ink is slow on printed sheets is to 
remove the form and send the sheets 
through the press again with the 
sheet heater in operation and deliv- 
ering the sheets into a box. On short 
runs, heaters may be installed over 
a box and the sheets floated into the 
box by hand. 

Heat, of course, is also effective in 
the drying of ink on surfaces classed 
as non-absorptive, but here the heat 
should be high as in an oven so that 
the ink is baked on the impermeable 
surface. 

Heat is especially useful as an aid 
to drying during periods of exces- 
sively high humidity when the nor- 
mal effectiveness of the metallic 
driers in ink is not otherwise ob- 
tainable because of the moisture in 
both paper and ink. 
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Salesman-Craftsman Codperation 
By JOSEPH GUINEY * 


@ The proprietor of a big shop has 
very little time to study the condi- 
tion of relations between depart- 
ments. In fact, he never even imag- 
ines that any personal feelings exist 
in the production of mechanically 
made-to-order items. Time is pur- 
chased as a commodity—brains are 
seldom weighed with precision in- 
struments. They are accepted casu- 
ally and the clash of temperaments 
seldom occurs within the hearing of 
the boss. The management and di- 
rection of the entire business con- 
tain headaches enough without seek- 
ing further for new ones. Each 
morning paper triumphantly peals 
forth with new taxes, larger sur- 
taxes, and lesser exemptions. Add 
to these, labor troubles, restricted 
hours, priority rules, cutthroat com- 
petition, and bad debts. Sometimes 
the boss must think that it would be 
infinitely easier to just make a fair 
living and work for the other fellow 
for a change and let him have the 
headaches. 

There still remains the primary 
purpose of conducting a_ printing 
plant—business must be obtained 
and it must be produced. It must be 
sold at a price that is more than suf- 
ficient to cover all estimated cost 
and some unexpected costs; it must 
be fair and reasonable, and, withal, 
it must be able to meet competition 
and to survive it. Once in the plant, 
it must be laid out with straight- 
line, careful thinking, and exact in- 
structions must be followed by the 
craftsman so the cost of the work 
can be controlled to stay within the 
estimated cost. 

Therefore there are two factors 
that, properly combined, can do 
wonders, but that, opposing each 
other, can ruin a printing plant. 
These are selling and producing. In- 
telligent codperation must begin 
here, and it is a subject on which 
many volumes could be written. Dif- 
ferent minds, smouldering fires of 
smothered resentment, jealousies, 
smarting restraint, all glower at 
each other to the detriment of the 
work. Let us see what this means: 

The salesman appears in as many 
types as are shown in the specimen 


* Mr. Guiney is with the New York of- 
fice of The Chilton Company Printing Di- 
vision, Philadelphia and New York City. 
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book of type faces. We are not con- 
cerned with shapes and sizes but in 
mental ability and not mental agility. 
The day of the fast talker and the 
hearty hand-shaker has gone. The 
back-slapper and “yes” man often 
oversold the ability of the plant and 
were in hot water continually trying 
to live up to extravagant promises 
and to deliver quality far beyond 
their ability. 

Today’s successful salesman is 
quiet but certain, fast thinking and 
well versed in the technical problems 
of the day; helpful, tactful, and 
mindful of fixed important factors. 
He knows that the intended piece of 
printing has been created and de- 
signed for a definite purpose: to de- 
liver its featured message and to 
get action that results in sales for 
the man who is spending his money 
for printing. The vigilant printing 
salesman absorbs every atom of in- 
formation, every crumb of knowl- 
edge concerning the piece—its type 
design, treatment, stock, folding, 
mailing, et cetera,—nothing must be 
overlooked to insure its proper de- 
livery to the prospect. The salesman 
must do these things with a smile 
and an alert mind. He must serve 
this mission as though his very life 
depended upon it. When all is un- 
derstood, he brings the data to the 
plant and a careful estimate is made. 
The right paper and the best meth- 
ods are established and a price is 
quoted. With intelligent presentation 
and skilful navigation in avoiding 
competitive controversy, he succeeds 
in getting the order, so back he goes 
to the plant. 

At this stage, the craftsman ap- 
pears in the picture. His attitude to- 
ward the job may depend entirely 
on his feelings toward this particular 
salesman. The craftsman is a master 
craftsman because he had brains 
enough to climb out of the rut. His 
practiced eye has viewed and his 
keen ear has listened to composing- 
room and pressroom politicians for 
a decade and long ago he learned 
to appraise them pretty accurately. 
He has seen salesmen come and go, 
both good and bad, and he never 
fails to distinguish between them— 
well, hardly ever. He has heard the 
windy salesman who was always go- 
ing to get a big order but who never 


quite made it; he has tried to in- 
terpret written instructions made on 
an order bag by the over-zealous 
salesman who had so many details 
on the ticket that they were mean- 
ingless to the craftsman because he 
couldn’t distinguish one from the 
other. Asterisks, arrows, and must’s 
written haphazardly everywhere are 
confusing. One important item so in- 
dicated will be observed—a dozen 
such eliminate each other. 

In the mind of the craftsman, 
salesmen are a poor lot and a neces- 
sary evil. He has a casual vagrant 
idea that orders come in, easily and 
readily, through the mail, and that 
salesmen are a nuisance generally. 
They are continually asking dumb 
questions and are bringing in sam- 
ples of superior typography and ex- 
pecting him to set like quality out 
of the Civil War fonts in the com- 
posing-room. They are asking him 
questions about metallic inks and 
silversheen inks and black ink over- 
printing on wet colors, and are an- 
noying to him generally. He answers 
them to the best of his ability and 
if the water gets too deep, he gen- 
eralizes because it would never do 
for them to find out that he doesn’t 
know. If he is an alert aggressive 
craftsman he does know, but if he 
thinks that he knows it all, he has 
stopped learning long ago. His par- 
ticular feeling toward salesmen is 
concerned also with remuneration. 
He heard, via the grapevine route, 
that so-and-so made $1,000 commis- 
sion on that big catalog, and all the 
salesman had to do was to go down- 
town and take the order. He never 
gets a windfall like that—it’s touch 
and go all the day long, okaying this 
sheet and criticizing margins on that 
one and raising Cain with the bind- 
ery on the cockeyed trimming on the 
bleed job. “It’s a madhouse—that’s 
what it is and no justice,” et cetera. 

His time is limited and he is con- 
stantly engaged in arguments over 
schedules, delays, lost cuts, too much 
copy, too little copy, prima donna 
linotype operators, and copy holders 
that are thinking of next Saturday 
night instead of the copy. He tries 
to meet impossible promises which 
are sometimes demanded by an un- 
fair client and agreed to, in a weak 
moment, by the salesman. So in this 
frame of mind, he picks up the copy 
for the new order. If he is antago- 
nistic because proofs are expecte: 
tomorrow, the salesman begins to 
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burn. It is his turn to turn the 
searchlight of memory upon the 
craftsman. 

“Here is a fellow who gets a reg- 
ular pay envelope every pay-day— 
nothing to worry about from that 
angle. He takes all the credit for 
good work done anywhere in the 
plant but woe betide the errant 
pressman who lets a quad work up 
‘or a hundred sheets. He has a ready 
libi for offset or for poor register, 
or for anything that happens,” and 
so goes the mind of the salesman. 

As a matter of fact, there are many 

ompensating factors that have not 
appeared in their reasoning. Many, 
naany hours have salesmen worked, 
rudging along wearily in search of 
business. Many nights have they 
jlanned and figured and made lay- 
outs and suggestions and some other 
salesman got the order. Sometimes, 
during the dull days, they have little 
or no income, and it takes a few big 
orders to equalize things to show a 
fair average income. They have to 
dress fairly well, and must spend 
their own money occasionally to en- 
courage business by attendance at 
courses, lectures, dinners, et cetera, 
where specific subjects are discussed 
helpful to their earning capacity. 

On the other hand, the craftsman 
may have had sickness at home, or 
doctor’s bills, and many other cares 
and burdens may be on his shoulders 
when he takes off his coat to begin 
his day’s work. In general, his at- 
titude toward a salesman is distrust- 
ful, and it is doubtful whether he 
would take any salesman’s word, 
even upon a stack of Bibles; and 
yet these two opposing forces must 
be reconciled and made to see eye 
to eye if the business is to remain 
successful and if it is to survive. It 
can easily be arranged, with advan- 
tage to both sides, for the craftsman 
to sit down with the salesman and 
the customer and get into the actual 
swing of the work in the early stages 
before composition is started. 

The salesman could suggest to the 
client that he would like to bring 
the type expert or the production 
man along with him to discuss the 
layout. This should be acceptable to 
the customer, and should do wonders 
for the craftsman by getting him out 
in the fresh air and away from the 
pressure of the interrupting current 
work on his desk. He would be 
agreeably surprised that his advice 
is sought and appreciated. He will 





unquestionably contribute valuable 
suggestions and might even caution 
against a flagrant violation not ap- 
parent to the salesman. 

If, on the way back, the salesman 
regales him with a quick shot of 
Scotch instead of the story of the 
salesman’s successful career, he will 
be in a mellow mood, aye, even ex- 
pansive. Why, he never really had 


0. What's he got that 
she hasn't gotten? 


And, joking aside, what 
has one printer got that 
another printer hasn't? 


A Some printers just print. 
© We're always glad to get 
that cut-and-dried sort of business. 
“Just printing” is the easiest thing 
we do. 

Some printers print, and design 
printing. Designing is right up our 
alley, too. For better looking work, 
give us a try. 

Some printers print, and design, 
and develop sales plans, and func- 
tion as direct advertising specialists. 

The reproductions of advertising 
Pieces shown on the next two pages 
fall into the latter categories. We 
planned, wrote, and prepared art- 
work for some of them; and we de- 
signed all of them. 

As a printing buyer, you expect 
your printing to measure up to a 
predetermined standard. 

As an advertising man, you know 
that the results obtained from ad- 
vertising printing cannot be prede- 
termined. The best you can do is to 
set a desired goal, and shoot for it. 

Two of the booklets shown on the 
following pages got results far be- 
yond the goal set by the advertis- 
ers. One of those two exceeded the 
goal by a hundred per cent. 

Results from advertising cannot be 
predetermined; but one printer may 
have an ascertainable record of ac- 
complishment in the preparation and 
production of effective sales litera- 
ture. He will probably prove the 
least expensive printer to do busi- 
ness with. 








A copy idea developed by Canfield & Tack. 
of Rochester, New York, to explain services 
and to illustrate samples of workmanship 


understood that salesman before; 
maybe there is something in this sell- 
ing racket. In some cases, it might be 
more advisable to bring the customer 
to the office. Here the craftsman is 
more in his element—things are 
nearer to hand and he is more adept 
in illustrating his point by handy 
samples. A real keen, awakening in- 
terest in the job is born and it is a 
matter of personal pride in his par- 
ticular handiwork. This is going to 
be a real job—not an ordinary one. 
He rises to new opportunities—the 
chance to suggest a change in spec- 


ifications to the customer’s advan- 
tage. A slight reduction in size would 
allow more pages in a form, and 
would permit the use of a standard 
size sheet of paper which is readily 
obtainable in place of the made-to- 
order size originally required. Then, 
too, thirty-two pages would be far 
easier to bind than twenty-eight 
pages, and, of course, it is simpler 
to print two-sixteens sheetwise, than 
a sixteen, an eight, and a four, each 
work and turn. A few more cogita- 
tions as he squints here and there 
through the dummy. The order of 
the color pages could be shifted 
slightly and all the color could be 
imposed to appear on one side of 
the sheet. The craftsman chuckles 
softly to himself as he sees the whole 
intricate plan become a simple prob- 
lem with the power to mold it to his 
wishes strengthened by the common 
sense facts of economy, without sac- 
rificing a single attribute. No longer 
is he just a craftsman in perform- 
ance, he is a craftsman in design— 
a creator—the man who did thus 
and so and whose suggestions took 
root and form in the finished book. 
It is his pride and he showers tender 
care upon it; on the press sheet ev- 
ery bad letter is marked for reset- 
ting; that sheet is lined up carefully, 
every folio is thrust through to hair- 
line exactitude with carefully gradu- 
ated back margins, for here is his 
baby, the job that must be perfect. 

This transformation is brought 
about simply—by injecting forcibly 
into the work the skill and experi- 
ence of the craftsman in a purely 
personal sense. He learns that sales- 
men never obtain business because 
the customer feels sorry for them, 
nor because he likes the way they 
comb their hair. He discovers that 
every printing order is an invest- 
ment and it must return much more 
than its cost of production. When 
$5,000 is provided for artwork, 
plates, paper, and printing, it cannot 
be a gamble. Thought and sales ef- 
fort are put into its physical form. 
Copy, design, and appearance are 
combined to induce people to buy, 
and the printer is chosen not only 
for price but in the belief that he 
will do an excellent job. 

Once the craftsman has taken part 
in these maneuvers he has seen the 
light forever. His knowledge will 
blend harmoniously with the sales- 
man’s efforts to a perfect combina- 
tion of teamwork for best results. 
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When the salesman does his home- 
work at night, planning for the day 
to come, he does so in a fuller, bet- 
ter confidence than he ever had be- 
fore. When these two factors are 
working together, a more compre- 
hensive approach to the customer’s 
problem is possible and the customer 
who benefits by such efforts will re- 
ward them with more business. 

There are many salesmen who 
have reaped a golden harvest by go- 
ing over their problems frankly with 
a grizzled old veteran of the shop 
or with a jaunty young foreman who 
was glad to give his advice when it 
was sought openly. Craftsmen like 
these have taken a keen delight in 
the knowledge that some casual idea 
of theirs was eagerly incorporated 
into the finished work and that the 
customer, the salesman, and also the 
printing office were conscious of the 
value of the suggestions which they 
had offered. 

Printing has a long, long way to 
go—the speeds of today will be 
laughed at tomorrow—it will have 
bitter struggles to maintain its place 
against radio, television, and meth- 
ods still unknown and unnamed. To 
survive these tests, it has need of 
its sturdy sons who love their craft 
with its endless opportunities. The 
combining of their efforts will be 
necessary to protect their birthright, 
the distribution of knowledge in per- 
manent form: the printed page as 
opposed to the radio and television. 
Centuries have passed since the 
monks labored on the parchment 
pages in the dim dark cells with the 
flickering candle; then the invention 
of movable type produced a thou- 
sand copies where one had grown so 
slowly and laboriously before. 

The years bring knowledge gleaned 
in practical work, and the errors we 
have committed constitute the only 
method by which wisdom is truly 
gained. These are the treasure trove 
of the intelligent craftsman. These 
are his commodities-in-trade, and 
they are sure and certain for they 
have been tested in the baptismal 
fire of production. Add to these the 
footwork and inventive genius of the 
salesman, the proper knowledge of 
costs and the courage to seek busi- 
ness where it is hardest to secure it 
—and that is only in the high places, 
where quality and service are ex- 
pected and where effort and devo- 
tion to one’s work have precious 
value. Such is the golden pathway 
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to rich reward, and the ultimate goal 
is achieved successfully only by 
those who give their utmost and who 
understand and enjoy the full spirit 
of codperative endeavor—the inter- 
change of idea and suggestion, the 
advancement, discarding, and accep- 
tance of any alternative production 
methods, and who come to the ul- 
timate solution confident that it is 
the survivor and the best. This is, in 
fullest sense, mutual understanding. 


* * 
A Check Enclosure 


It’s doing the unusual, the unex- 
pected, that brings results, whether 
it be in printers’ publicity, or in any 
other field where attracting attention 
is the essential factor. There are some 
printers who have developed that 
faculty for getting up unusual pieces 
to a high degree. Here’s one instance 
that came to our attention when a 


PRINTERS 


FOR 


carries the display lines, “It is a 
pleasure to send you this check.” 
That in itself is good psychology, for 
it immediately gives the feeling of 
cordial, friendly relations. 

When the check is removed and 
the folder opened out, a display line 
across the top says “Good Printers 
for over thirty years,” under this 
line being space for typing in the 
particular item or items covered by 
the check, then “The enclosed check 
is in full payment for the account: 
above.” 

The lower portion carries the mes- 
sage: “We enjoy giving you busines: 
because we like your service, anc 
feel we get ‘Full Value Received’ fo: 
our money. We hope you enjoy giv- 
ing us business for the same rea- 
sons.” This is followed by a facsim- 
ile signature of the head of the com- 
pany, and across the bottom is th« 
name, city, and telephone number. 


OMER > SHAR IY VEAL ES 


The Enclosed Check is in Full Payment for the Accounts Above 


f 
We ENJOY GIVING YOU BUSINESS 


because we like your service, and feel we get “Full Value Received” for 


our money. We hope you enjoy giving us business for the same reasons. 


NVER « PH fAbor 520 


ONE O4 





Jt is a pleasure 


FO SEND YOu 


tl dMicachyf Sth 


THE A. B. HIRSCHFELD PRESS « DENVER - 


THs CHECK 


PHONE TAbor 5204 


A check enclosure that is certain to create a good impression, and also good will 


subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER 
sent in a check for his subscription 
renewal: 

This is a check enclosure used by 
the A. B. Hirschfeld Press, of Den- 
ver, Colorado. The outer flap, ex- 
posed when the check is inserted, 


Of course the piece is, in itself, an 
example of real good printing, and is 
bound to impress the recipient with 
that fact, thereby leaving a good im- 
pression as well as the suggestion, 
“Why not give these people a try 
when we want printed matter.” 
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Grit Streak on Offset 

We are having some trouble with 
treaks caused by grit which is imbedded 
n the form rollers. Recently we have 
1ad some of these lines appear on the 
late parallel with each other, and have 
een unable to locate the cause, as we 
an usually only find one piece of grit or 
oreign matter in the rollers. Could you 
“ive us any answer to this difficulty, also 
uggest some method of preventing a 

epetition? 

One or more of your form rollers 
must have too much end-play, mak- 
ing the form roller move over to a 
slightly different position when it 
reaches the cut-out on your plate 
cylinder, thus causing it to pass over 
your plate at the second revolution 
in another position. This is undoubt- 
edly the cause of your parallel lines. 
At each alternate revolution of the 
plate cylinder the one piece of grit 
cuts a slight recess in the plate at 
two different points. These engraved 
lines begin to take ink and print the 
parallel lines of which you complain. 

Check up on your dampers and 
form rollers when the press is run- 
ning to find this surplus end-play, 
and have this condition remedied be- 
fore starting to run again. It is a 
common practice to fasten sheets of 
cardboard on the ceiling above the 
press to prevent grit falling from the 
crevices, as prevention is better than 
cure. This is usually a wise proce- 
dure to follow. 


Need Negative Contrast 


We have noticed repeatedly that when 
a job has been printed down for proofs 
in the open type of frame, the result is 
much more vigorous than when it is 
stepped up in the step-and-repeat ma- 
chine. Would it be any good to matt- 
varnish the back of the negative before 
putting it in the step-and-repeat ma- 
chine? We cannot increase the distance 
of light for the multiple exposures, as 
this is fixed. We also seem to have trou- 
ble with variation in the different steps; 
would a denser negative help this? 

Matt-varnishing of the negative 
would give a slightly more contrasty 


result, but probably not as much as 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


one would expect. Your remedy lies 
either in printing down the proof 
plate with the lamp nearer to the 
frame or else to make your negatives 
slightly steeper in gradation. It might 
also be advisable actually to print 
down the proof plates in the step- 
and-repeat machine, so that you 
would then be certain of obtaining 
similar results in both plates. The va- 
riation in density is dependent on the 
amount of light falling on the plate 
as distinct from the time of exposure. 
However careful one may be in tim- 
ing, variations in current load, et cet- 
era, make a great difference to the 
effective exposure. 

Methods are now available by 
which it is possible to measure the 
amount of light falling on the nega- 
tive, and by the use of these new 
methods it is possible to regulate 
the exposure accordingly. 





NEW WEEKLY 
BY OFFSET 


@ Announcement has been made 
that a new weekly newspaper, to 
be known as the Orange County 
Mirror, and to be produced by 
the offset printing process, will be 
started about the middle of August 
at Santa Ana, California. The pub- 
lisher is Paul B. Witmer, Registrar 
of the United States Land Office at 
Los Angeles, California, who until 
he left newspaper work to enter 
the Government service held posi- 
tions on the Denver, Colorado, Post, 
and later was with the Herald at 
Anaheim, California. Mr. Witmer 
plans to continue in the Govern- 
ment service. 

The paper will be a tabloid, from 
eight to sixteen pages, and a 17- by 
22-inch ATF-Webendorfer sheet-fed 
press has been purchased for the 
purpose. The Mirror will be the first 
offset printed newspaper to be pub- 
I'shed in Southern Cclifornia. 











Corrosion of Ink 


We are using deep-etch plates and are 
having trouble with transparent inks. 
These inks corrode or film on the plate 
after about 200,000 impressions. The film 
becomes so thick that it cracks and oxi- 
dizes the plate when it stands overnight, 
making it impossible to use. 


Transparent inks have less acidity 
than the regular opaque inks. This 
condition should really eliminate the 
corrosion you speak of because you 
should be able to use a water-foun- 
tain solution with a lower acidity 
than if you were using opaque ink. 
Corrosion usually is a phosphate film 
caused by too much phosphoric acid 
in the water-fountain solution, which 
develops a smooth coating on the 
plate during the course of a long run. 
Obviously, you are using too strong 
a solution in the water-fountain. 
You should cut this down and see 
what results you get. 

You do not state whether you are 
using zinc or aluminum plates, but 
we judge that you are using zinc, as 
this condition will appear more read- 
ily on this metal. You should be sure 
that you are operating with an abso- 
lute minimum of over-pressure be- 
tween the plate and your rubber 
blanket and have your ink rollers set 
so that there will be no bumping or 
sliding when they are in contact 
with your plate. 

Check up on your damping rollers 
and see that they are not hard or too 
smooth, also make sure that both 
dampers are receiving an equal 
amount of water from the brass 
water roller. It is worthy of note that 
since the use of deep-etch plates with 
their longer life, this problem has 
become more pronounced. Evidently 
the design is more durable than the 
grain or the non-printing surface of 
the plate; therefore, all friction must 
be avoided in order to counteract 
wear and tear on the grained sur- 
face of the plate. 

The addition of a proportion of 
boiled nitric acid (zinc nitrate) to 

















the water-fountain solution will pre- 
vent to a great extent the condition 
of which you complain. It is also 
claimed that a readjustment of the 
pressure on your plate and blanket 
cylinders will eliminate friction be- 
tween the plate and the rubber blan- 
ket. Build your plate three or four 
one-thousandths of an inch above the 
bearers, and your blanket a corre- 
sponding amount below the bearers. 
This will give you the minimum 
amount of over-pressure between the 
plate and blanket and insure less 
friction between the printing plate 
and the rubber blanket at the point 
of contact. 


Poster Colors Fade 


We are a small shop and much of our 
work is for advertising streamers and 
posters for various tradesmen. These are 
used in the store windows and some as 
outside displays. In many instances spe- 
cial colors are requested and as this is 
cheap work we run up batches of old 
ink to obtain the required shade. It has 
been our experience that when some of 
these colors were first printed, and even 
when delivered to the customer, they 
looked very satisfactory, but after being 
placed on display they deteriorated to 
quite an appreciable extent, causing dis- 
satisfaction to both the customer and to 
ourselves. This cheap work is always 
wanted in a rush so we have no time to 
get special colors, thus we are of neces- 
sity compelled to continue trying to ob- 
tain the required color by mixing. We 
would appreciate some suggestions in 
your column on this matter, especially 
as to a method of testing our colors for 
permanency. 

Your problem is a common one to 
many shops that lithograph this type 
of work. During the hot summer 
months, especially under the spring 
sun, color deterioration of posters is 
noticeable. The effect of the summer 
air upon varnish, which carries the 
printing ink, tends to bleach the col- 
or. Humidity in the air, and espe- 
cially humid air charged with gas- 
eous vapors, tends to decompose the 
color, while rain is apt to play a num- 
ber of bad tricks which can cause a 
lot of trouble. 

Fading and bleaching may also be 
attributable to the mixing of colors. 
The physical amalgamation may 
cause a chemical reaction. Under no 
circumstances should lead-contain- 
ing colors be mixed with inks con- 
taining sulphur. These two sub- 
stances amalgamate and cause the 
ink to turn dull. 

Some of the lead-containing colors 
are cremnitz white, chrome yellow, 
maple yellow, lemon yellow, chrome 
green, imperial green, Russian green, 


and some of the cinnabar greens. The 
sulphur-containing colors: ultrama- 
rine, oriental blue, imperial blue, and 
the pure and brilliant cinnabar lakes, 
owing to their derivation (coal tar), 
and procurement through a number 
of weird chemical actions, often be- 
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HOW 


OW 
IS A PRICE? 


MANY ARE thestories told in illustra- 
tion of the generally accepted theory 
that printers figure prices on the basis 
of how low the other fellow will go. We 
listen and we laugh, and then go on 
wondering how in heck we can figure 
the next job low enough to stave off 
competition and still print it on paper 
that will hold up until the wary reader 
throws it in his waste basket. 


IT’S ALL WRONG, and it’s high time 
printers were realizing that printing is 
one of the arts and deserves its share of 
the coin of the realm. Take away 
printing and factories would be piled 
high with unsold merchandise. Schools 
would close. Business would cry out for 
rush printing at any cost. Civilization 
itself would collapse in one generation. 


THINK NOT only of the resulting 
benefits of printing, but of the means 
of producing the printed piece, no 
matter how small. A group of trained 
experts must bend their best efforts to 
the task. Only ink on paper? Yes, and 
the practise of medicine is only pills 
and powders. 


PRINTING is a complicated, neces- 
sary service that only trained craftsmen 
can produce. Why should it be dished out 
apologetically like so much second-hand 
clothing? Why should a group of 
printers starve to death in the business 
of producing business for their cus- 
tomers simply because they are all 
afraid the other fellow will get the job? 
WHY?—Arthur W. Mattson. 
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have quite treacherously when ex- 
posed to the sun’s glare and unbear- 
able changes in the weather. 

Color permanency is aided by 
printing a color full strength, by us- 
ing weak varnish for mixing the ink, 
and by keeping the ink so that soft 
paper will not absorb the body of the 
ink. A sparingly printed ink will 
take on paper without showing a 
fading after it has dried. The fastness 
of a color depends considerably on 
how it is used. Inks, when mixed 
with petroleum, turpentine, and gum, 
have been found to be more resistant 
than inks which are mixed without 
these smoothers. 

In testing colors for their perma- 
nency, no method can compare with 


a practical test; that is, expose a giv- 
en color to such sunlight and atmos- 
pheric conditions as the printed col- 
or will eventually be exposed to. This 
can be done effectively by coating a 
strip of paper with the ink to be 
tested. When so coated, cover enough 
of the paper strip so that half of it 
will be exposed to light and moisture 
while the other half is protected. For 
ordinary work a three- to four-days’ 
exposure should prove sufficient. 
After that, comparison of the ex- 
posed and protected pieces will tell 
whether the ink is sufficiently per- 
manent to meet requirements. 


Infra-red for Offset 

In an article in your current issue you 
state that there are several manufactur- 
ers of infra-red drying equipment. Will 
you please give us a list of these, also 
any information you may have as to how 
successfully these have operated on off- 
set presses? 

The infra-red driers are used in 
connection with both the regular and 
the new synthetic offset inks, and in 
order to get the complete picture of 
what has now been accomplished in 
speeding up drying of offset ink on 
both paper and metal, you should 
consult the inkmakers advertising in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Litho-night Program 

As program chairman of the Seattle 
Craftsmen Club, I would like two sug- 
gestions. First, what new developments 
in offset work do you consider important 
enough to be included in a talk on off- 
set fundamentals? Second, to whom in 
the East can we write for further infor- 
mation on offset trends and future ex- 
pectations? Also, where can we obtain 
current offset articles and folders? We 
already have the “Living Lithography” 
report of the PAC clinic held at Phila- 
delphia last October. 

All this to be used in a Seattle pro- 
gram on lithography. We are a little out 
of the current here and have a hard 
time getting information from the na- 
tional viewpoint. We will certainly ap- 
preciate any assistance you give us. 

In answer to your letter of inquiry, 
I would suggest that a subject of vi- 
tal importance to the offset industry 
at the present time is the correct re- 
adjustment of the over-pressure be- 
tween the plate, the blanket, and the 
impression cylinders. 

Ever since the inception of the off- 
set press, it has been considered cor- 
rect procedure to maintain the out- 
side circumference of all the three 
cylinders identical, when the offset 
press was in printing operation. In 
spite of that fact many experienced 
pressmen have varied this method 
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slightly in order to obtain better reg- 
ister on certain close-register color 
jobs. It is now contended that with 
the above condition a definite scrub 
or slur was taking place between the 
rubber blanket and the printing plate 
at the point of contact, thus shorten- 
ing the life of the printing plate and 
resulting in poor register on multi- 
color work. 

Under separate cover we are send- 
ing you a description of this new 
method of over-pressure distribution 
which you can use for a basis of dis- 
sussion at one of your meetings. This 
is a subject of great importance and 
one that will result in a lot of discus- 
sion especially if there are some ex- 
»erienced lithographers present. 

The best medium we know of to 
obtain up-to-date information on off- 
set trends, is from the various lith- 
ographic trade magazines. As far as 
we know Offset Technique in THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the only offset- 
litho informative service to be found 
in any printing journal in this coun- 
try. This magazine also carries many 
lithographic articles on the important 
subjects. We assure you of our full- 
est codperation in answering any 
specific questions upon lithographic 
subjects you may write in about. 

* * 
Sample Filing Plan 

Following is the system recom- 
mended by the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of St. Paul for filing printed 
samples and ideas: 

“Wide and long drawers just about 
four inches in depth are the best, as 
they permit the filing of very large 
forms that a regular file drawer won’t 
hold. They also permit the samples 
to lie flat, which causes less damage 
from creasing, crowding, et cetera. 
The specimens are filed according to 
the kind: announcements, advertis- 
ing folders, blotters, business cards, 
handbills and posters, labels, letter- 
heads, menus, programs, receipts, re- 
ply and mailing cards, and so on. 

“We have found a cross index of 
these forms unnecessary for our pur- 
pose. If desired, a 3 by 5 card file 
could easily be maintained, listing 
the forms, products advertised, or 
the business for which the forms are 
printed, and also the drawer in which 
specimen is filed. The system may be 
elaborated upon to any extent de- 
sired. By maintaining the file of 3 by 
5 index cards, notation may be made 
quickly when any form is taken from 
the drawer, by whom, and so on.” 
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What type of salesman has 
the best chance with a really 
big buyer of printing? What 
does he have to know to com- 
pete successfully for business 
every printer in town is after? 

During the past two months 
the writer has been fortunate 
enough to secure long inter- 
views with three buyers who 


are in a position to answer that question. In each case he had 
the good luck to find the buyer in a mood to take printing 
salesmen apart and see what makes the wheels go around. 
Of course, no two buyers have exactly the same likes and 
dislikes. Their problems in dealing with salesmen are much 
the same, and the following requirements, which were stressed 
by all three buyers, are necessary if a salesman is to break 


into almost any big account: 


. The salesman should know his 
shop equipment and what it can 
produce. 

One buyer said that most of the 
salesmen who call on him don’t. 
He wants to know how he can tell 
what to ask a printer to bid on if 
the salesman doesn’t know what the 
shop can produce. 

2. The salesman should know 
enough about printing to be 
able to help the buyer with his 
problems. 

The man who buys a lot of print- 
ing has plenty of problems to lick 
in getting it produced to the best 
advantage. He needs expert advice 
and coéperation. He needs a sales- 
man who can size up his problems 
and bring him sound advice when 
he asks for it. Above all, he needs 
a salesman who can transmit his 
instructions to the shop without get- 
ting them hashed up. 

3. The salesman must be ready to 
go to the mat with his shop to 
see that the customer gets what 
he orders. 

This is one of those situations 
which “is but hadn’t ought to be.” 


A buyer, for reasons which are 
good and sufficient, must buy a job 
produced to a definite standard of 
quality and delivered at a certain 
time. When a salesman takes an 
order he agrees to meet those re- 
quirements. But the shop may not 
be sympathetic. The shop may think 
the buyer too fussy, or it may re- 
sent being rushed around. If the 
shop is inclined to balk, the sales- 
man must use all the influence at 
his command to get the job pro- 
duced exactly as ordered; or else 
look for another account. 


4. The salesman needs a lot of 
luck. 


Buyers are not keen about 
changing their sources of supply. 
Too much time and risk are in- 
volved. It takes time to teach a 
new printer the company’s require- 
ments, and the risk of work being 
spoiled in the process is consider- 
able. Even though a buyer might 
feel that a new salesman would 
give him as good work as he is now 
getting he would be reluctant to 
change. In fact, he would probably 
stick with his old printer. 


It usually takes some sort of a lucky break to get a start with one of 
these big accounts. Of the three buyers who furnished the information 
in this column, the writer has been on good terms with one for over ten 
years; but during that time he has never even been asked to estimate 
a job. At the other extreme is his experience with another of the three. 
The first intimation the writer had that this man was even on earth came 
when the buyer called him on the phone and asked him to come over and 
figure a job, and then gave him the job. 

So, if you can fulfill the first three requirements, it might be worth 
your while to spend a small portion of your time trying to break into a 
few big accounts. Probably it will be a long pull, but you may be lucky. 
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It Pays to Limit Paper Stocks 


By RUEL A. FARRIS 


@ THERE IS no time like the present 
for the paper manufacturer to clean 
house, save a lot of money for him- 
self, help the printer to make a little 
money and keep the paper jobber 
from tying up a lot of money un- 
necessarily since it is avoidable. 

With these troubled times and the 
possibility of paper shortages, why 
should the paper manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the printer be worried 
about twenty grades of paper when 
ten will get the job done? 

No one stops to think what the 
printer is doing or where he gets his 
money to buy paper. In these days of 
tough competition, why put a knife 
in a price-cutter’s hand to cut the 
legitimate printer—one who delivers 
the job, regardless of whether he 
loses or wins? Five grades of book 
paper are too numerous. I defy any 
printer or jobber salesman to pick 
out the grades in proper order once 
they are shuffled. The many grades 
make it possible for the printer to 
substitute a No. 2 for a No. 1 or a 
No. 4 for a No. 3. Why not discard 
the paper grade that comes so near? 
No one but the Bureau of Standards 
can tell the difference. Quit making 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5,—or 2 and 4 if they 
want to start easy. 

Here at The World Company we 
carry a large stock. It is laid out in 
such a way that we can take an in- 
ventory of all stock we have in the 
paper-stock room in an hour. 

Starting with the book paper we 
use a single grade of enamel. This is 
bought in mill shipments. We carry 
three sizes in one base weight. When 
the stock runs low all we have to do 
is say to the salesman, “Send us an- 
other mill shipment of so-and-so.” 
So many cases of this and so many of 
that. The pressmen all know what 
they have to expect. 

The paper we decided on lays flat 
and goes through the press in fine 
shape. One brand of ink is used and 
the pressman knows the paper will 
run, as he has fought out all of the 
bugs months ago. The folding-ma- 
chine operator knows that the paper 
will run through the machine, and if 
anything is wrong, it probably is the 
temperature of the room. 

Machine-finish is bought the same 
as enamel. We buy nothing less than 
tons, in three sizes, with one basic 


weight. If a job comes in for some 
other weight, it is so figured, and the 
paper is bought for that job, no more 
no less. We try to anticipate future 
orders and buy the off-weights at 
the same time we buy the regular 
grade of stock. 

The saving in freight is an item not 
to be overlooked in the large orders. 

Standardization is sometimes hard 
on the paper salesman, but when he 
gets an order his smile makes up 
for the number of times he missed 
getting one. 

The bond-paper item was one big 
headache until W. C. Simons, presi- 
dent of The World Company, sug- 
gested that we have as few grades 
and brands on the shelf as possible. 

We purchase one widely advertised 
brand of bond paper, and a printer 
is foolish if he tries to buck the thing 
that is his own stock-in-trade, when 
he tells his customer that the adver- 
tising is there and has to be paid for. 

We carry the advertised brand in 
all sizes, colors, and in two weights, 
as well as envelopes to match. We 
also have a few of the laids, ripples, 
and colors for letterheads and sta- 
tionery orders. 

The No. 4 grade was the one that 
caused us a lot of trouble, but we 
found it suitable for our work, and 
we stuck to all sizes and colors. The 
pressmen know how it will run on 
the press and what ink will work 
better on it. The ruling-machine op- 
erator knows how it will run on his 
machine and what ink to use. All in 
all, it takes time, but it is worth it. 

The 50 per cent rag is carried in 
only two sizes, but it is bought in 
full case lots. 

The ledgers are purchased the 
same way. We carry a No. 4, a 25 
per cent, an advertised brand, and a 
No. 1 rag, 100 per cent. 

We have one brand of envelopes, 
one brand of index, and one brand of 
cover in several colors and finishes. 
Card is carried in two weights and 
just one single size. 

This idea, if carried out, would re- 
duce stocks tremendously, not only 
in the factory but on the jobbers’ 
shelves. Already we hear about a 
shortage of manpower for the making 
of paper. The draft is taking a few, 
and other lines are taking up some 
more. There is talk of a payroll tax 


and other ways to raise money for 
Governmental use. The shortage is 
not here as yet, but there are many 
who can remember the last World 
War and the early twenties. Then, 
paper on the shelf was “wheat in the 
bin.” The printer who had 210 sheets 
of one grade and needed 255 sheets 
to print a letterhead had to explain 
to his customer the difference in 
color of the bottom few sheets. 
“Them was the days.” 

Under the plan of fewer grades. 
but more of the same grade on the 
shelf, the explaining days will be 
over, and the paper manufacture? 
can say to the jobber, “Yes I have it 
How much do you want?” As thing: 
go now, he must often say, “It wil 
take two months before I can let you 
have it.” 


* * 


Pulling Power of Color 

A survey of fifty-six direct-maii 
advertisers reveals an overwhelming 
confidence in the value of color. It is 
interesting to note, however, that 
color is not always a magic wand. 
Color must be given intelligent and 
deliberate attention in the way it is 
applied to layout, typography, and il- 
lustration. This is proved by the ex- 
perience of one advertiser who found 
that the number of orders from each 
thousand circulars was smaller on 
three successive tests using four- 
color process than black and white. 

Tests of colored envelopes demon- 
strated that blue pulled best. Per- 
centages of returns were: Blue 7.8, 
yellow 6.8, goldenrod 6.4, green 6.0, 
pink 5.8, and white 3.1. 

A publisher tried out two-color di- 
rect mail against black and white and 
found that the colors pulled from 10 
to 15 per cent more, and that the 
extra cost came to but 1 per cent. 

A manufacturer of building mate- 
rials tried a two-color letterhead on 
a mailing where each inquiry was 
from a prospective customer whose 
purchase might run into rather siz- 
able volume. The extra 1.1 per cent 
return which was produced by the 
use of the extra color represented a 
considerable profit. 

While no figures were given by 
one publisher, it was determined that 
two-color direct mail produces more 
orders at a lower cost each than plain 
black and white. An insurance com- 
pany discovered that greatest returns 
came in from a white application 
card printed with blue ink, and that 
order blanks with orange borders 
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beat any other combination of colors. 
An investment house tried color on 
reply cards, reply percentages be- 
ing: Blue 1.64, buff 1.57, rose 1.55, 
and a Government postal card 1.50. 
An electrical manufacturer found 
cherry brought the best returns, 
green second, orange third. 

Tests made on a mailing piece with 
a flower reproduced in full color 
pulled nine replies to one for the 
piece in black on white. One electri- 
cal appliance firm pitted a two-color 
broadside against a one-color; the 
former won with a 60 per cent mar- 
gin. Tests on a mail-order catalog 
demonstrated that pages in color 
brought fifteen times as many re- 
turns as pages in black on white. 

This survey was made by the color 
research laboratory of the Eagle 
Printing Ink Company Division of 
General Printing Ink Corporation. 


How Well Qualified Are You for 
Criticizing the Lexicographers? 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


e Necessarily sketchy: that is the 
nature of this article. It may be that 
the article will be all the more use- 
ful because of its limitations. Its 
purpose is to open rather than to 
close a line of study. 

It is well understood and will be 
generally admitted that knowledge of 
the dictionary is useful, essential, in- 
dispensable to the printer, and ezpe- 
cially to the proofreader. My present 
contention is that regardless of how 
constantly you use the dictionary, 
you can have no real knowledge of 
its nature, scope, and usefulness un- 
less and until you acquire an appre- 


LATEST STRATOLINER ADVERTISEMENT SETUP 


@ Almost a year has passed 
since the first group of Strat- 
oliner ads was shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, yet letters 
with proofs of resettings 
continue to arrive express- 
ing preferences and exem- 
plifying by these proofs the 
handling that the voluntary 
contributors consider should 
have been given the copy. 
Meyer Wagman, of New 
York City, whose _ typo- 
graphic skill has been dem- 
onstrated before in these 
pages, designed and set the 
advertisement on the right. 
THE INLAND PRINTER rates 
it top-flight—one of the best 
of all those already shown. 
For one thing, copy is em- 
phasized which the large 
majority who have written 
about the ads said should 
stand out most, which seems 
logical as the only other 
copy at all suitable for ma- 
jor display, “the first Strato- 
liner,” would at the time 
the advertisement appeared 
mean little to most readers, 





Just at NOON TODAY 


—the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will make its 
appearance over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in 
the air, remember this: 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying transport 
in service anywhere in the world. It is four-motored 
for greater power, greater speed and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 

It gives you the fastest, most luxurious service ever 
offered from Chicago to New York and to California. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 











the name being new. 

Mr. Wagman not only selected the 
correct copy—the copy that would be 
most likely to attract and interest 
readers—for top display, but set it in 
such large type it would get atten- 
tion despite competition of other and 
even larger advertisements on the 
newspaper page. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
who have followed the repeated 
showing of typographical interpre- 
tations of the Stratoliner copy are 
urged to refer back to those already 
shown and write their views on how 
they consider Mr. Wagman’s layout 
and setup compare with the others. 


ciative understanding of the fine art 
of defining words and figuring out 
their proper individual functions. 

The best way to qualify oneself for 
criticizing the dictionary is to try to 
do for oneself what one expects the 
dictionary to do. How? By writing 
some definitions! Let’s have a little 
fun with this idea. It’s what some 
folks call intriguing: Please look up 
“folks” and “intriguing.” 

Take the word “work.” It’s a sim- 
ple, everyday word. 

Well, let’s see what might be done 
with this commonplace word. The 
small boy would say: “Work is what 
grown-ups holler for you to do when 
you want to do something else, like 
go swimming.” The housewife might 
define work as laborious but useful 
cccupation, and give the washing of 
clothes or dishes as an example. The 
tramp would say, “The curse of man- 
kind.” The employer, “What my em- 
ployes get paid for but never do.” 
The physics professor would explain 
that work may be either a measure 
of energy expended, or results actu- 
ally attained thereby. My pup would 
look wise, shake his head, and de- 
clare: “I really don’t know, but it’s 
something those silly humans do.” 

Does this seem trifling with an im- 
portant subject? Please don’t see it 
that way. The point is, words have 
different values to different users, 
and in different situations—and the 
dictionary has to meet all the vary- 
ing requirements. All uses of a word 
must be covered—and, since there 
are so many words, each can have 
only the absolute minimum of space. 

Is a plow a machine, a device, a 
gadget—or what? Is love an idea, a 
concept, or an emotion? The word 
must first be placed in its proper 
category; and that is not easy. You 
see, you just can’t say “Love is when 
you love someone,” “School is where 
you go to learn,” “Hard is how you 
work.” 

If I asked you to define “get,” you 
would undoubtedly begin with the 
verb—and it’s a hundred to one shot 
that’s as far as you would get. Then 
the horseman would want to know 
why you left out the “get” of his fav- 
orite stallion. Many words can be 

















used as noun or verb, and must be 
defined both ways: a vine flowers 
when flowers bloom on it; when you 
give water to the horses, you water 
them; when you climb a hill, you 
have achieved a climb. You leaf the 
leaves of a book. Trees have leaves; 
so do tables—and there’s leaf lard! 
Try yourself out with a few words; 


write definitions of them, and then. 


turn to the word-book and see what 
the lexicographers have done with 
those words. Make your comparison 
slowly, carefully, and openmindedly. 
Be alert for the fine points. See how 
much territory the dictionary covers 
in a few words of its own. See that 
your sense of values is performing 
fairly; make both honest and fearless 
judgments, but not rash ones. It’s real 
fun—and it certainly is an education 
in the meaning and the use of words. 

Here are a few words, at random, 
just as they pop into my mind: boy, 
dough, engine, faith, good, horror, in- 
genuity, law, mind, perfect, raw, 
show, tough, will. 

In seeing what you can do with 
them, make the test fair: do not look 
at the dictionary until you have fin- 
ished your definition. Then take a 
look-see, to ascertain what you may 
have missed. 

The dictionary makers are not per- 
fect. They do have a long tradition 
back of their work; they apply cer- 
tain principles which come from ex- 
perience and criticism. 

After a few hours of this play- 
work, Mr. Printer, please just let me 
know whether or not your apprecia- 
tion of the dictionary has been af- 
fected—for better or worse. 


* * 
Hints to Busy Mailers 


1. It costs only one cent an ounce 
for first-class mail delivery to people 
who call at the post office for their 
own mail. This saves postage on mail 
to prospects who live in towns with- 
out carrier service. 

2. There is no economy in a six- 
teen-page or twenty-page booklet, if 
you can redesign it to twenty-four 
pages. The twenty-four page book- 
let, in quantities, can be mailed for 
one cent for each two ounces. The 
sixteen- or the twenty-page booklet 
costs one and a half cents an ounce. 

3. Under Section 562, “Postal Laws 
and Regulations,” one cent carries a 
piece not exceeding one and a half 
ounces. Increasing the weight over 
one and a half ounces does not dou- 


60 


ble the postage, as the extra fraction 
of an ounce costs proportionately. 

4, Bulk lots of identical pieces may, 
after obtaining the necessary permit, 
be mailed under the provisions of 
Section 562, in lots of not less than 
twenty pounds or 200 pieces, at a 
rate of eight cents a pound or frac- 
tion thereof for all other third-class 
matter, provided that in no case shall 
the postage be less than one cent a 
piece. 

5. Are you using (a) dispatch, and 
(b) transit schedules for all your 
outbound mail? If not, ask your post- 
master to make up or supply you 
with these schedules . . . it will bea 
revelation to you. 

6. Use the standard postal notice 
form (3547) which requires post- 
masters to advise mailers on for- 
warding addresses and changes of 
address. Keep your lists up to date 
by using this once a month. 

7. Do you specify the number of 
days you want a post office to hold 
a piece of third- or fourth-class mail 
before returning it to your office, if 
undeliverable? If you do not, the 
postmaster may hold it thirty days 
before returning it. 

8. You may mark copies of your 
house-organ for the attention of the 
addressee, and mail it in a clasp en- 
velope, if you but stamp the envelope 
“Marked Copy.”—National Council 
of Business Mail Users. 


PERSONALIZING YOUR PRESENTATION 


® Presenting a layout of a 
suggested idea for a piece 
of printing prepared for a 
customer or prospect can 
be more directly person- 
alized and made to re- 
ceive favorable attention 
by use of an attractively 
arranged cover in which 
the layout is attached. 
Such a folder, pointedly 
directed to the individual 
through emphasis on the 
“a layout idea for you” 
title, as shown at the 
right, is used by the La 
Rue Printing Company, of 
Kansas City. A spot of red 
with benday screen gives 
an attractive appearance. 
A cover like this creates 
a good impression. It car- 
ries the suggestion that a 
great amount of thought 
and study has been given 
the preparation of the 
idea and the layout. Also 
it makes the customer feel 
that the printer is defi- 
nitely interested in his 
particular requirements. 


*906-908 BALTIMORE AVENUE 


PRINTING COMPANY: KANSAS CITY 


Growth of Lithography 

A detailed report on the growth of 
lithography for the past ninety years 
has been released by Frank R. Wil- 
son, chief of the division of public re- 
lations, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Comparative 
statistics follow: 


Value 

of Prod. 
136,000 
848,000 
2,516,000 
6,912,000 
17,988,000 
22,241,000 
25,245,000 
34,109,000 
39,136,000 
73,151,000 
79,472,000 
91,671,000 
98,721,000 
97,050,000 
121,014,000 
87,433,000 
68,188,000 
92,047,000 
129,244,000 
154,395,000 


Wage 

Year No. Est. Earners 
1849 11 162 $ 
1859 53 786 
1869 91 1,399 
1879 167 4,322 
1889 219 9,656 
1899 263 12,994 
1904 248 12,614 
1909 318 15,073 
1914 336 aaah 
1919 a1 15,618 
1921* 296 13,971 
1923 328 16,317 
1925 3a 16,957 
1927 309 16,348 
1929 376 18,979 
1931 364 16,215 
1933 346 14,579 
1935 387 17,688 
1937 516 22,533 
1939 749 26,000 


* Totals for 1921 and after include 
only firms reporting value of prod- 
ucts at $5,000 or more; earlier cen- 
suses included all firms reporting 
production at $500 or more annually. 
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he class in estimating, Graphic Arts Industry, Incorporated, Minneapolis, which recently completed a 
went7-week course under the direction of J. H. Kingsbury, head of the cost and estimating department 
tthe Bureau of Engraving, Incorporated, shown seated at extreme left. This was the largest and most 
ccessful class conducted in Minneapolis, having forty-five members who finished with good records 


i, H. Heinrich, president, H. H. Hein- 
ich, of New York City, with his wife 
aboard S. S. Argentina on a six-weeks 
tour of South America in celebration 
of their silver wedding anniversary. 
(n his return he reported on business 
prospects with South American nations 


The candid camera caught Phillip C. 
Holden, general manager of the print- 
ing and box departments of the United 
Drug Company, Boston, telling C. A. 
Merrill, superintendent of the printing 
department, about the big one that got 
away. Holden, at right, Merrill, at left 


frederick B, Heitkamp, vice-president of the American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
ion, was caught by the candid camera in the act of decorating M. A. Aasgaard, 
newly elected vice-president of the American Type Founders Honor Club. Looking on 
ae Clarence Gray (at left), president of the club, and Frank McCormick, secretary 


Glen U. Cleeton, head of printing de- 
partment, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
‘gy, holds a copy of “Behind the Type,” 
lite story of Frederic W. Goudy, printed 
by Carnegie students. Left to right are 
0. A. Dickman, Laurance B. Siegfried, 
Mr. Cleeton, and student Robert Price 


John M. Masterson, recently appointed 
sales manager of J. M. Huber, Incorpo- 
rated, started forth on his new respon- 
sibilities with the sincere best wishes of 
a host of friends from his previous as- 
sociations with the George H. Morrill 
Company, and also R. Hoe & Company 
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Advisory Council on Graphic Arts Education, department of printing, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, are, left to right, C. Spicher, J. 
Strange, G. Cleeton, W. Papworth, D. Hoynes, O. Dickman, H. Gage, 
L. Siegfried, W. Diefenbach, D. Rein, F. Danner, and J. Ashwell 


Jack Doyle, the new 
Eastern representa- 
tive of Vandercook 
proof presses, will 
serve prospects and 
users in the choice 
metropolitan division, 
the city of New York 


Dr. E. F. Eilert, New York City, taking a bow 
at annual meeting of New York Employing 
Printers Association, of which he is a past 
president, on day he celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his start in printing field 


1941 senior class, the department of printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. These men came from the states of California, 
Nebraska, Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Two mid-year graduates are not shown here 

















INNES VW PAINTS 


RELATING TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


‘The following patents have been located by actual inspection of copies of each of 
the 3963 new patents issued on May 6, May 13, May 20, and May 27. Complete 
copies of these patents can be obtained by sending ten cents (stamps not accept- 
able) to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for each copy desired. 








COMPOSING APPARATUS 

MATRIX-CHANGING DEVICE FOR LINOTYPE, 
includes means for receiving the matrices 
from the delivery belt and delivering them 
to a suitable storage receptacle, as well 
as means for facilitating the return of the 
matrices to the magazine. Patent 2,240, 
956 to James E. Morgan, Portland, Oregon. 
Unassigned. 

MAKE-UP GAGE for squaring, sizing, and 
justifying type-page forms under lock-up 
pressure. The invention is particularly 
concerned with novel mechanism for ac- 
tuating the pressure bars of such a gage. 
Patent 2,241,597 to Horace W. Hacker, 
LaGrange, Illinois. Unassigned. 


PRINTING PLATES 

INK-REPELLENT COMPOSITION for applica- 
tion to plates for offset printing, compris- 
ing an ester of a sulphodicarboxylic acid 
and water. The new composition is claimed 
to provide a uniform, thin film having 
higher resistance to penetration by ink. 
Patent 2,240,486 to Charles Beckley, Chi- 
cago. Assigned to Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York City. 

LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE comprising predomi- 
nantly aluminum, with about 1.25 per cent 
manganese. The new plate is to improve 
moisture retentiveness, and may be left 
unprotected by gum coatings for extended 
periods. Patent 2,240,732 to William H. 
Wood, Bedford, Ohio. Assigned to Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland. 

APPARATUS FOR ENGRAVED PRINTING‘ SUR- 
FACES by photomechanical methods, ¢char- 
acterized by novel mechanism for subject- 
ing the engraved surface to a mechanical 
“scanning” action employed to control the 
operation of a cutting tool arranged to 
increase the effective prominence of relief 
of the image, either by cutting the print- 
ing surface of the plate, et cetera, or by 
the usual underlaying methods. The ap- 
paratus may comprise, for example, a 
scanning pin or feeler to engage the print- 
ing surface, a cutter for performing an 
underlaying operation for cutting the back 
of the plate, et cetera, and an arrangement 
whereby movement of the scanning pin 
operates an electrical switch to energize 
an electromagnet which actuates the cut- 
ter. Patent 2,241,120 to John W. Dalton, 
London, England. Assigned to Daily Mir- 
ror Newspapers Limited, London. 

MACHINE TO PROVIDE FINISH ON PHOTOEN- 
GRAVING CYLINDERS by abrasive treatment, 
characterized by use of an endless-belt 
abrasive, rather than the conventional ro- 
tating disk. The endless belt is to prevent 
formation of cylinder grooves which en- 
trap ink and print out as a flaw in the 
final picture. Patent 2,241,568 to Frank E. 
Yetter, St. Louis. Assigned to Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis. 

METHOD FOR’ PREPARING _ lithographic 
plates of the type consisting of a metallic 
base having thereon a layer of a light-col- 
ored substance with a matte surface, the 
ink being applied by a letterer and then 
transferred to stone or zinc for the printing 
procedure. Patent 2,240,773 to Byron W. 
Hannon, Chicago. Unassigned. 

STENCIL SHEET for use in the reproduc- 
tion by stencil printing of designs with one 
or several different forms of shading. The 
sheet consists of a film with perforations 
arranged in a predetermined pattern for 


shading, and a transparent flexible back- 
ing sheet temporarily secured to the film 
as a cover in such a manner that the film 
may be readily transferred from the back- 
ing to a foraminous screen for printing. 
Methods for forming such stencil sheets 
are also discussed. Patent 2,241,380 to John 
H. Gfeller, Baltimore. Assigned to F. A. 
Davis & Sons, Baltimore. 

METHOD FOR DESENSITIZING the non-print- 
ing portions of metal lithographic plates 
by applying to these portions an aqueous 
solution of gum arabic and chrome alum. 
Patent 2,242,754 to William N. Misuraca, 
Merrick, New York. Unassigned. 

APPARATUS FOR CURVING printing plates, 
designed to maintain exact register of the 
plate during curving. The invention is 
characterized by use of a number of flex- 
ible spring metal bands for positioning the 
plate to be curved, these bands being indi- 
vidually mounted to allow different expan- 
sions of individual bands during heating 
of the plate and thus to prevent buckling. 
Patent 2,242,924 to Albert B. Schlattner, 
Cincinnati. Assigned to Printing Machinery 
Corporation, Cincinnati. 


INKS, PIGMENTS, COMPOUNDS 
NON-OFFSETTING PRINTING INK comprising 
a varnish consisting of 50 to 60 per cent 
by weight of diethylene glycol and 40 to 
50 per cent by weight of resin comprising 
a natural resin modified with an alpha 
beta unsaturated organic polybasic acid by 
diene reaction, and a pigment insoluble in 
the glycol and in water. Patent 2,244,103 
to Donald R. Erickson and Paul J. Thoma, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Assigned to Mich- 
igan Research Laboratories, Kalamazoo. 


MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 

GRIPPER, particularly for job presses, 
wherein the gripper plate is provided with 
a number of sockets in which gripper 
arms may be placed in different positions 
without loss of time for adjusting plate. 
Patent 2,241,172 to Elbert D. Allen, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. Unassigned. 

PRINTING-PRESS MOTOR CONTROLLER, where- 
in after the press is stopped, the usual 
push-button switches are rendered ineffec- 
tive when first depressed except to oper- 
ate a prolonged visual and audible warn- 
ing signal. When this warning signal has 
been actuated by the first depressing of the 
push-buttons, the buttons may be released, 
after which they are to be again depressed 
to start the press. Patent 2,241,589 to Cy- 
ril P. Feldhausen, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Assigned to Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated, 
Milwaukee. 

MECHANISM FOR RECIPROCATING INK- or 
moisture-distributing cylinders has a fluid- 
pressure motor that transfers energy from 
operating parts of press to reciprocate the 
cylinder, and a timing or distributor valve 
adjusts the number of press revolutions 
required for a reciprocatory stroke of the 
cylinder. Patent 2,242,214 to William F. 
Huck, Richmond Hill, New York. Assigned 
to R. Hoe & Company, New York City. 

METHOD FOR MULTI-COLOR PRINTING in- 
creases the scope of intaglio and letter- 
press processes and combines them with 
offset procedures. One method provides a 
series of differently colored inks of vary- 
ing degrees of absorbency. These form on 
a transfer member a film receptive to the 
most absorbent of the inks, then collects 


on a film-coated transfer all of the inks 
in the order of their absorbency, and fin- 
ally offsets the resulting blended image. 
Patent 2,243,486 to John J. Ormond, Bos- 
ton. Two-thirds assigned to Joseph D. 
Ramsey, Boston. 

INKING APPARATUS for anilin color print- 
ing machines, comprising a dipping roller 
surface of which carries an etched intaglio 
screen, a doctor for scraping surplus ink 
from the dipping roller, a rubber transfer 
roller for lifting ink from the etched de- 
pression on the dipping roller and trans- 
ferring the ink to a printing roller, and a 
smooth surface squeegee roller for flatten- 
ing down the ink particles on the transfer 
roller. Patent 2,240,762 to Paul Dietrich, 
Augsburg, Germany. Assigned to Maschin- 
enfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg A.-G. 

MULTIPLE CYLINDER type printing ma- 
chine to be employed selectively as a let- 
terpress or an intaglio machine, or a com- 
bined letterpress and intaglio machine. 
Patent 2,242,045 to Harry A. Scott, Van 
Wert, Ohio, and Lynn B. Case, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Assigned to John Wal- 
dron Corporation, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 

HAND-OPERATED PRINTING PRESS, particu- 
larly for teaching the art of printing, char- 
acterized by use of a single lever for lock- 
ing up the impression and for increasing 
the pressure to the desired degree. Patent 
2,242,104 to James F. Boyer, Kokomo, Indi- 
ana. Unassigned. 


CUTTING, FOLDING, FEEDING 

SHEET-FEEDING MECHANISM has pneumatic 
devices for separating and fluffing several 
top sheets, codrdinates suction for lifting 
successive sheets for fluffing, and also feeds 
the sheets. Patent 2,240,818 to Bruce Wale, 
Berkeley, California. Unassigned. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING SHEETS from a 
stack, particularly for envelope making, 
comprising a support for normally engag- 
ing the side and upper end of a stack of 
sheets, a suction gripper which can be 
moved selectively into and out of engage- 
ment with the side sheet of the stack, and 
mechanism for removing the support from 
the sheet stack when the gripper is in 
engaged position, in order that the gripper 
may separate the foremost sheet of the 
stack, after which the support is returned 
to position. Patent 2,241,474 to Abraham 
Novick, Flushing, New York. Assigned to 
F. L. Smithe Machine Company, New York 
City. 

SHEET-FEEDING APPARATUS, adjustable for 
spaced or stream feeding. The device has 
a movable blast nozzle synchronized with 
the section gripper, the nozzle moving 
downward with the gripper, reaching its 
lowest point with the gripper’s low stroke, 
and is in suction engagement with the 
fluffed upper sheet. Patent 2,243,170 to 
Frederick W. Seybold and David P. San- 
ford, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Assigned to 
American Type Founders, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 

APPARATUS FOR FEEDING individual sheets 
from a pile, either singly or in overlapped 
relation, comprising a feeder head and 
suction gripper positioned above the pile, 
mechanism for reciprocating the gripper 
in a straight line horizontally over the 
rear portion of the pile, and for causing 
the gripper at one point in its cycle of 
movement to descend, seize a sheet, and 
move diagonally upward to raised position. 
Patent 2,245,836 to Anton Stobb, Westfield, 
New Jersey. Assigned to American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

METHOD FOR TREATING BOOKS so printing 
will gradually become illegible after a cer- 
tain period of time. Patent 2,240,999 to 
Henry H. Moreton, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Unassigned. 

BINDER FOR MAGAZINES AND BOOKS com- 
prising a comb-shaped blank of plastic 
with the “teeth” of the blank curled into 
page-engaging rings. The back or main 
support of the comb is bent comformative 
to the curve of the teeth, thus the back 
does not interfere with turning of the 
pages. Patent 2,242,185 to Isidore Spinner. 
Chicago. Assigned to Plastic Binding Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 
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DRYING APPARATUS and method for drying 
successive impressions of a multiple im- 
pression printing press. The invention is 
characterized by rapid circulation of dry- 
ing fluid, and by a quick heating and cool- 
ing method, such that drying is effected 
quickly enough to allow successive impres- 
sions to be made. Patent 2,242,995 to Emil 
Ericksson, Chicago. Assigned to Standard 
Process Corporation, Chicago. 


METHOD FOR PRINTING publications having 
bleeder sheets on a conventional rotary 
press. According to the invention, a con- 
ventional plate is provided on one impres- 
sion cylinder so as to print the center of 
a page, leaving edge spaces, and a second 
plate is provided on the other impression 
cylinder for printing in the edge or margin 
spaces to complete the bleeder page. Patent 
2,243,175 to Eugene K. Stewart, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Unassigned. 


BLANKET OR IMPRESSION CYLINDER for high- 
speed rotary printing presses, character- 
ized by having especially narrow slots for 
clamping the surfacing sheets so that 
sheets with very narrow margins between 
adjacent page impressions may be printed. 
Patent 2,243,195 to Curtis S. Crafts, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Assigned to Goss Printing 
Press Company, Chicago. 


Composition for producing soft, resilient 
surface layers for printing-press inking 
rollers, comprising “Glyptal” resin, ‘Du- 
prene,”’ wood rosin, pine tar, magnesium 
and zinc oxides, factice, cottonseed oil, and 
coumarone resin. Patent 2,243,386 to Rob- 
ert R Lewis, Baldwin, New York. and 
Albert J. Weiss, Mineola, New York. As- 
signed to Vulcan Proofing Company, New 
York City. 

APPARATUS FOR SPRAYING freshly printed 
sheets to prevent offset. The device includes 
an air-operated spray connected with a 
pump or compressor mounted on the press 
frame in such a manner that the pump is 
operated by a moving part of the press. 
Patent 2,243,587 to Thomas Turner, Mim- 
ico, Ontario, Canada. Unassigned. 


MULTICOLOR ATTACHMENT for vertical 
printing presses. The invention is particu- 
larly concerned with a novel system for 
driving a second color cylinder of the at- 
tachment by means of a gear system from 
the main impression roller. Patent 2,243,- 
619 to Paul W. Burgan, Chicago. Unas- 
signed. 


METHOD FOR PRINTING on “Cellophane” 
and similar flexible transparent films or 
foils, characterized by carrying out the 
printing operation when the foil is in 
stretched condition. Patent 2,243,706 to 
Heinrich Hille, Berlin, Germany. Assigned 
to Transart AB, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


APPARATUS FOR CLEANING inked faces of 
type in galleys by combined brushing and 
solvent action. The device, especially de- 
signed to apply cleaning fluid or solvent 
in an amount sufficient to remove ink, but 
not sufficient to run down between the 
pieces and lines of type, eliminates sticking 
of the cleaned type and is economical in 
its use of solvent. Patent 2,243,152 to Jo- 
seph F. Hall, Walpole, Massachusetts, and 
Charles P. Dunn, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
Assigned to The Plimpton Press, Norwood. 


FREELY OPENING SIDE-STITCHED BOOK char- 
acterized by a nested formation of the 
leaves on the stitching line to cause the 
effective thickness of the book on the 
stitching line to be greater than the thick- 
ness of the book body. Patent 2,245,891 to 
Raymond E. Ackley, Chicago. Unassigned. 


BINDING ELEMENT for books, magazines, 
et cetera, of the spiral type usually fabri- 
cated from plastic material, consisting of 
two helical coils, one coiled with a left- 
hand and the other with a right-hand 
“thread,” both coils passing through the 
same perforations in the sheets being 
bound. Patent 2,246,439 to Emil N. Farkas, 
Chicago. One-half interest assigned to 
Frank F. Farkas, Chicago. 


BInvER for magazines, pamphlets, et cet- 
era, comprising two comb-shaped parts 
fabricated from synthetic resin, et cetera, 
hinged together at the comb backs. Patent 
2,246,702 to Seymour J. Steward, Indi- 
anapolis. Unassigned. 





PRINTERS USE BLOTTER CAMPAIGN 


@ Printers of the city of Denver, 
Colorado—that is, those who are 
members of the Employing Printers 
of Denver, Incorporated—are using a 
series of blotters to promote the 
printing industry of the city, and to 
emphasize the importance of print- 
ing, not only as an industry in itself, 
but also as a builder of business for 
other fields. The blotters are good 
ones, too—well planned from the 
copy standpoint, designed to get over 
the messages, and printed to demon- 
strate what good printing can do. 
The blotters are planned to empha- 
size “Printing, Denver’s First Manu- 
facturing Industry.” No names of in- 
dividual printers appear, nor is the 











The first blotter, by the way, was 
sent out in a jacket cover, on which 
attention was called to the fact that 
“This is the first of a series,’ and 
stating that subsequent maiiings 
“will tell you how you can get more 
for your printing dollar by following 
our simple, practical suggestion.” 

The second blotter went in the 
mails the first of July. In keeping 
with the time, it is printed in red 
and blue on white stock, and has a 
cut of Uncle Sam at the left, the 
message being: “Put Uncle Sam to 
work for you,” then emphasizing the 
fact that “practically every letter, 
invoice, statement, everything that 
leaves your office that is mailable, is 


This is the pirst of a Series - - - 
of Blotters advertising Denver's Printing Industry. 
Subsequent mailings will tell you how you can 
get more for your Printing Dollar by following 
our Simple, Practical Suggestions. Watch for the 
second blotter around July 1, entitled “Put ‘Uncle 
Sam’ to Work for You.” 








THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS OF DENVER, Inc. 


ONE IN EVERY 


is part of its great Printing Industry ... 
248 Establishments 
2440 Heads of Families. 
A large part of this big Printing Family own 
their homes . . . spend all their salaries or 
wages here. Further. of every dollar earned 
72¢ STAYS HERE and is SPENT HERE. 


Use more printing it pays dividends to the 
"Butcher, the Baker and the Candlestick Maker 


Trade Association of the Printing Industry 


Jacket (top) and first blotter in series being used by Denver printers to promote printing 


name of the association given. It is 
distinctly a job of promoting the in- 
dustry, and naturally those not mem- 
bers of the association derive benefit 
to the same extent as those who are 
footing the bill. 

The first blotter, reproduced here, 
went out in June. Printed in four 
colors—black, yellow, red, green—on 
white stock, it brings out the point 
that one of every twenty-seven peo- 
ple met on the streets of Denver is a 
part of the city’s printing industry; 
that there are 248 printing establish- 
ments in the city, and these employ 
2,440 heads of families; that a large 
part of this big Printing family own 
their homes, spend all their salaries 
or wages in the city, and that of every 
dollar earned seventy-two cents is 
spent in the city and stays there. 

Then comes a piece of sound ad- 
vice: “Use more printing; it pays 
dividends to the ‘Butcher, the Baker, 
and the Candlestick Maker’.” 


underweight,” leading up to the sug- 
gestion that a supply of various sizes 
and weights of enclosures (stuffers) 
be kept always on hand for enclos- 
ing with these mailings which are 
underweight. Of course the recipient 
is urged to “ask your printer for de- 
tailed information on postage limits, 
cost of enclosures, et cetera.” 

“Printing, Denver’s First Manu- 
facturing Industry,” is also promi- 
nently displayed on this blotter. 

Credit for writing the copy for this 
series goes to Frank Cronk, secre- 
tary of the Employing Printers of 
Denver. Credit for layout and typog- 
raphy belongs to the Bradford-Rob- 
inson Printing Company, Ralph Big- 
gers being the typographer, and Wil- 
ber Bradford, vice-president of the 
association, being responsible for 
mechanical perfection. 

The jacket for the first blotter was 
furnished by the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company. 
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@ Normal halftone exposures in regu- 
lar photoengraving result in halftone 
dots covering the entire surface of the 
negative and the subject, giving fine 
halftone dots in the extreme highlights. 
Efforts have been made to perfect a 
process that would eliminate these fine 
dots in the highlight areas, thus produc- 
ing what are known as highlight half- 
tones, by avoiding the laborious work of 
removing the dots by hand after the 
plate is etched, or opaquing the negative. 

The Fluorographic process accom- 
plishes this dropping out of the fine 
dots by a novel method which starts 
with the making of the original drawing 
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PROCESS 


A method of obtaining highlight 
halftones by photographicmeans 
from specially prepared artwork 


and involves the use of a special sol- 
vent. The artist uses this solvent in place 
of water for mixing his paints. The sol- 
vent is a colorless and harmless fluid in 
which are chemicals having an affinity 
for ultra-violet rays. 

The drawing is photographed in the 
usual manner, with the halftone screen 
in the camera in front of the plate. After 
exposure, the screen is removed from the 
camera, and a special Fluorographic or 
ultra-violet filter is then placed either in 
front or in back of the lens, and a short 











additional exposure is then made which 
causes a heavy veiling-over of the screen 
pattern around the highlight areas. 

Where photographs are to be repro- 
duced for highlight halftones, the sol- 
vent is applied ever the photograph, and 
those parts which are to be highlight 
areas are gone over with Chinese white. 
Where the paper has been left without 
the solvent, or on parts of a photograph 
where the Chinese white has been ap- 
plied, the halftone dots will be automat- 
ically eliminated during photographing. 

The Fluorographic halftone above was 
made by the Beaver Engraving Com- 
pany, of Portland, Oregon. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Educators Hold Convention 

Hupp E. Otto, of McKinley Trade 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia, was 
elected president of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association at the twen- 
tieth annual printing education confer- 
ence held in Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 29 to July 2. Other officers 
elected are: vice-president, Michael J. 
Eck, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Ceylon 
S. Romig, Altoona, Pennsylvania; treas- 
urer, Vincent C. Coyne, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Fred J. Hartman is em- 
ployed as educational director with 
headquarters at 719 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sixteen regional vice-presidents were 
elected by the convention. They are: 
George Bilsey, Cleveland; Walter E. 
Brock, San Francisco; William R. Baker, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin; James A. Gahan, 
Montreal; William Van Gasbeek, El 
Paso; Ralph E. Graber, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Atwell L. Jobe, Los Angeles; Harold 
H. Kirk, Washington, D. C.; Fred J. 
Landon, Minneapolis; John S. Mahoney, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts; Dwight L. 
Marsee, Mishawaka, Indiana; Fred W. 
Miller, Fort Worth; Harold E. Sanger, 
Chicago; James A. Shields, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Joseph F. Sorace, Roches- 
ter, New York; and Ward W. Swain, 
Pittsburgh. 

Two executives of manufacturing con- 
cerns are among the board of directors. 
They are Harry L. Gage, of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
and John A. Backus, of American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, New Jersey. Other 
members of the board, representing 
schools, include Harold G. Crankshaw, 
Washington, D. C.; J. Henry Holloway, 
New York City; C. Harold Lauck, Lex- 
ington, Virginia: Chester A. Lyle, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Allan Robinson, Baltimore; 
and Ferdy J. Tagle, New York City. 

Fifty-four speakers were on the four- 
day program, and subjects included, 
“New Processes and Methods,” “The 
Arts and Crafts in Modern Living,” “Art 
in Its Relationship to Printing Educa- 
tion.” Fifteen five-minute demonstra- 
tions were given by Cleveland teachers 
at the Monday afternoon session, cover- 
ing subjects taught in the schools. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, gave 
the keynote address on “The Place of 
Graphic Arts Education in a Program 
for Common Defense.” 

Harry A. Porter, vice-president of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, in his 
address, “Information on Lithography,” 
listed nine items which he termed “im- 
portant fundamentals” which teachers 
of printing should know about lithog- 


raphy. The first requirement, as stated 
by him, is “a clear understanding of the 
difference among the three basic meth- 
ods of printing — relief, intaglio, and 
planographic.” 

Mr. Hartman classified printing in- 
struction in four groups, namely, ex- 
ploratory, industrial arts, vocational or 
trade, and professional. He said that 
the exploratory and industrial arts were 
on a non-vocational basis and are taught 
in schools for general education. Trade 
courses are taught in technical and vo- 
cational high schools where practical 
training in the fundamental operations 
is offered. The professional type of 
training has to do with the development 
of executives for the industry, and 
teachers of printing. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 
typography of Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, who is head of the educational 
commission of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
urged closer codperation on the part of 
graphic arts instructors with the Crafts- 
men’s program of education. 

Four Cleveland organizations par- 
ticipated in the patriotic celebration, 
held Tuesday evening, at which Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of American Type 
Founders, presented an American Flag 
to the National Graphic Arts Education 
Association. He urged that all citizens 
should reaffirm their faith in the ideals 
for which the flag stands. Following his 
presentation speech, a Canadian flag— 
the gift of Charles R. Conquergood, of 
Canada Printing Ink Company, Toronto 
—was presented. J. Henry Holloway, of 
New York City, read Mr. Conquergood’s 
speech of presentation in which Mr. 
Conquergood stressed the idea of the 
good relationship that has always ex- 
isted between Canada and the United 
States. 

More than 200 teachers and other 
leaders in graphic arts education were 
in attendance during the four days of 
the conference. 


Plan Typographers Convention 


Plans are being formulated for the 
fifteenth annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Typographers Association of 
America, to be held in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, September 15 to 
17 inclusive. Effects of the recent co- 
Operative advertising campaign, which 
included the use of a series of direct- 
mail pieces, will be one of the subjects to 
be considered. E. M. Diamant, of the 
Diamant Typographic Service, New 
York City, is chairman of the national 
convention arrangements committee 
consisting of eight members. 


Photolithographers to Meet 


A program which includes discussions 
on problems that vitally affect the in- 
dustry at this time has been planned 
for those assembling at the ninth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Photolithographers, which will be 
held in the Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 18 to 20. 

“Supplying the Lithographic Industry 
Today and Tomorrow from the View- 
point of Availability, Delivery, and 
Cost” is one of the subjects, and repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of various 
products have been invited to discuss it 
and present their views and opinions. 

“Handling the Paper Work on an Or- 
der” is another subject which will be 
discussed at the management sessions 
by A. S. Koch, of Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, and Rex G. Howard, of Peoria 
Blue Print & Photopress Company, both 
of whom have made special studies of 
this problem. 

Some of the industry’s outstanding 
craftsmen will head up the lithographic 
production clinics, at which a number 
of questions that have been presented 
will be discussed. 

A number of supply and equipment 
manufacturers have contracted for space 
in the exhibit, which is expected to be 
the largest the association has held. 


Appointed Division Manager 

Henry J. Lucero has been appointed 
manager of the overseas sales division 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
succeeding Major Joseph H. Hughes, 
who died July 11 of heart attack. Mr. 
Lucero filled the position since last 
October, at which time Major Hughes 
was called to active military service in 
connection with the field artillery. 

Major Hughes had been connected 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany since 1924, and was for fifteen 
years previously connected with the 
Parsons Trading Company. 

Mr. Lucero, became connected with 
the linotype company in 1937, after hav- 
ing spent much time in Latin-American 
countries. He graduated from the Notre 
Dame University in 1931. 


Builds Unusual Press 

Vandercook and Sons designed and 
built a new model proof press of un- 
usual dimensions for the United States 
Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is 51 by 75 inches in size, 
is equipped with an automatic inking 
system, grippers, guides, sheet brush, 
and ball bearings. It is one of the larg- 
est proof presses ever constructed. 














Shultz Milwaukee Secretary 


John R. Shultz, former secretary of 
the printers’ organization in Boston, 
was inducted into his new position as 
executive secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Milwaukee, Wednesday 
evening, July 16. The occasion of the 
meeting also marked the departure of 
Ruthven K. Smith, who recently re- 
signed as executive secretary in order 
to accept the position of the employed 
executive of the printers’ organization 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Smith was the 
recipient of engrossed resolutions from 
the board of directors, and various 
items from several groups. 


the deeper tone, while the reverse side 
presents the medium tone which is the 
same at the deckle edge. In the text 
weights of paper, medium tones are used 
for the outer or top sides of the sheets, 
while the lighter tones are used for the 
deckles and the reverse sides. When 
used in combinations, contrasts are pos- 
sible on the same job. With such blend- 
ings and contrasts available, printers 
and lithographers may offer their cus- 
tomers suggestions for striking effects 
for folders, booklets, and other pieces. 

Contrasty and blended effects are ex- 
emplified among the specimens con- 
tained in the portfolios, which are being 
supplied to the trade. Use of two colors 


Ruthven K. Smith (left), retiring Milwaukee secretary, greets his successor, John R. Shultz 


The meeting, which was held in the 
Yacht Club, took note of the retirement 
from the board of directors, and from 
business, of Frank R. Wilke, founder 
and head of the Frank R. Wilke Print- 
ing Company. It was announced that his 
son, Frank, Jr., would manage the busi- 
ness which the father organized twenty- 
six years ago. Mr. Wilke, senior, was 
active in the printing business for fifty- 
six years. He had been a director of the 
Graphic Arts Association, and its pre- 
decessor organization, the Milwaukee 
Typothetae, for eighteen years. 


Illustrates Uses of New Paper 


Unusual color and die-cut effects have 
been produced by designers responsible 
for the array of suggested folders con- 
tained in a portfolio issued by the 
Strathmore Paper Company to promote 
the use of a new double deckle, duplex 
paper called Strathmore Troubadour. 
This new paper is produced in two 
weights—basis 25 by 38, 80 pound and 
160 pound—and in eighteen shades of 
six colors. 

An examination of the specimen fold- 
ers shows that each duplex sheet of the 
cover weights has its top side—or outer 
side when used in a folder—colored in 


of inks gives a four-color impression on 
one die-cut specimen. An _ envelope 
printed with black ink on deep green 
stock with its decorative deckle edge in 
a lighter tone gives a pleasing impres- 
sion to the eye. In all of the specimens 
the tone-on-tone effects referred to in 
the text matter issued by the manufac- 
turer is exemplified. 


Letterhead Suggestions 


An interesting portfolio of stationery 
items for printers to use in creative sell- 
ing comes to hand from the Strathmore 
Paper Company. Giving some excellent 
points on letterheads, and on the paper 
used for them, also including some full- 
sized letterheads, and giving a chart 
showing the total cost of a letter, the 
portfolio features a number of miniature 
letterheads. 

These miniatures give helpful sugges- 
tions for design, color combination, lay- 
out, and typography, being printed in 
colors on several colors of paper. While 
only 114 by 2 inches in size, the effects 
of the letterheads in full size can easily 
be visualized from these miniatures. 

The folder, by the way, is the No. 3 
sales tool in Strathmore’s 1941 New 
Business Series, designed to help print- 
ers sell more and better printing. 


Papermaking in Australia 

An interesting development in con- 
nection with papermaking in far off 
Australia is brought to attention 
through a special “Australian News- 
print Supplement” to the Newspaper 
News, dated Monday, June 2, 1941. This 
supplement, of eight pages, tabloid size, 
was printed entirely on the first news- 
print paper made in the new mills of 
Australian Newsprint Mills Proprietary, 
Limited, at Boyer, on the Derwent 
River, in Tasmania, which were officially 
opened on Monday, May 12. On that 
same day ten metropolitan daily news- 
papers successfully printed full editions 
on the new paper. 

While papermaking has been carried 
on for many years in Australia—a mill 
for making paper by machine being in 
operation as far back as 1818, just four- 
teen years after the first papermaking 
machine, the Fourdrinier, was made— 
there is a lot of history back of this par- 
ticular event, and a real human inter- 
est story of true pioneering, for it repre- 
sents the culmination of work started 
twenty-three years ago. It has involved 
the pioneering work of conquering vir- 
gin forests, also extensive research and 
experimental work to develop processes 
whereby the hard woods heretofore 
considered impossible for use in paper- 
making could be made into suitable 
pulp and transformed into paper. 

The opening of the new mills comes 
just at the time when the problem of 
securing news-print paper was becom- 
ing a serious one. Naturally it was 
the cause of wide-spread celebration 
throughout Australia. The present ca- 
pacity of the mill is 27,000 tons annually, 
but ultimately the amount will be in- 
creased to 108,000 tons, sufficient to meet 
Australia’s present consumption. 


Issues Sales Manual 

Philip Hano Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, producer of manifold sys- 
tems and continuous forms, has issued a 
sales manual containing specimens of 
products under twenty classifications. 
N. L. Hanna, sales promotion manager 
of the company, designed the manual. 
The wide range of products is indicated 
by the titles to the various classifications 
and sections of the book, which include 
general information on _ lithographed 
forms, autographic register forms, con- 
tinuous carbon interleaved forms, and 
standardized snap-a-parts, also factory 
views, autographic registers, Hano car- 
bon packet, continuous snap-a-parts, 
paper samples index to manual, quota- 
tion service, checks, and other items. 


Issue Booklets on Offset 


Two booklets have been produced by 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, one ti- 
tled, “Your Next Move,” and the other, 
“Planning For Offset.” Both pieces have 
been designed to suggest to letterpress 
printers the idea that they will want to 
go into the business of producing im- 
pressions by the offset printing process; 
and if they decide to do so, the instruc- 
tions telling how to proceed are given. 

The brochure, “Your Next Move,” 52 
pages and cover, page size 8% by 11 
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inches, plastic binding, is an offset pro- 
duction in many colors, eleven different 
kinds of paper stock being used. The 
production was bound in four page sec- 
tions, each section being of different pa- 
per stock, “to demonstrate the many and 
varied applications of the process.” In 
one case, the same half-tone illustra- 
tions from the same plates were im- 
pressed upon bond, coated, antique, 
news-print, and standard offset, papers. 
All kinds of art specimens and a wide 
range of offset inks are exemplified in 
the brochure. 

The sixteen page and cover booklet, 
“Planning for Offset,” is produced on 
coated stock and gives requirements for 
an offset printing department. 


Carrier Observes Anniversary 


On July 3 of each year the Carrier 
Corporation of Syracuse, New York, 
somehow pays a tribute to the printing 
and lithographic industries because that 
date marks the anniversary on which 
the initial air-conditioning installation 
was made. It was on that date in 1903 
that the system installed in the printing 
and lithographing plant of the Sackett- 
Wilhelms Company, in the Williams- 
burgh section of Brooklyn, actually 
started to work. The success of the ven- 
ture in the printing plant caused other 
industries to become interested in 
“manufactured weather,” with the result 
that the company has installed hun- 
dreds of systems in numerous kinds of 
industrial and office buildings. 

In a bulletin issued by the Carrier 
Corporation, directing attention to the 
beginnings of the air-conditioning sys- 
tem, the statement was made that at the 
time the Sackett-Wilhelms plant was 
having difficulty with the register of col- 
ors in running the forms through the 
presses. Dr. Willis H. Carrier, inventor 
of scientific air conditioning, was con- 
sulted for a solution of the difficulty in 
the fall of 1902. He worked on the prob- 
lem and succeded in removing the mois- 
ture from the air during the humid 
days of summer. Under the improved 
conditions in the pressroom, resulting 
from such control, register work became 
a normal operation. Well water at a tem- 
perature of 52 degrees Fahrenheit was 
used in this first air-conditioning sys- 
tem, which removed 40 gallons of water 
an hour from the air in the printing and 
lithographing plant. Subsequently im- 
provements were made in the control 
system by which atmosphere was humi- 
dified or dehumidified and otherwise 
controlled as required to solve all prob- 
lems resulting from variable outside 
weather and resultant inside conditions. 


Issues Mid-year Calendar 


A lithographed reproduction in color 
of an oil painting by T. M. Cleland, de- 
picting a farmyard scene symbolic of 
Americanism, was used as an illustra- 
tion on the new calendar published by 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. The 
calendar shows twelve months in full 
view, the months being July, 1941, to 
June, 1942, inclusive. Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson, of New York City, did the pro- 
duction work required. 


A brief mention i fw 
of most recent 


improvements in products and services offered to help workers in the graphic arts field 





GREETING GOTHIC, Typo Roman Shaded, 
and Engravers Text are new Intertype 
faces announced by the Intertype Corpo- 
ration. Specimens are shown herewith. 
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CONICAL-SHAPED steel points, called 
“Sterling Press Points,’ have been an- 
nounced by The Printing Machinery 
Company. These points can be affixed to 
forms to hold sheets against cylinders 
on small high-speed presses. The at- 
tachments prevent the “back-slapping of 
sheets when the stock is a little heavy, 


The Sterling press points for holding sheets 
against cylinders on small high-speed presses 


and when there is considerable open 
space at the end of the form away from 
the grippers.” The press points may be 
used with the mounting bases and reg- 
istering devices manufactured by the 
firm, or they may be used by printers 
who do not have a metal-base system. 
A press point can be inserted in a three- 
pica square toggle shell, and used as a 
unit in forms having type and wood- 
mounted cuts. This is illustrated for you 
on the left. The illustration on the right 


shows the Sterling Press Point as it is 
used with the Sterling toggle hook and 
base system. 


THE CHANDLER & PricE COMPANY re- 
cently announced the addition of a fluo- 
rescent lamp as part of the equipment 
now available on its Craftsman 3412- 
inch hand-clamp power cutter. The ar- 
rangement of the new lamp provides 
improved illumination of the table of 
the cutter and at the same time incor- 
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Showing the fluorescent lamp, 
the sliding panel (inset), and 
knife parallelling device at upper right corner 


porates a magnifier for the tape so that 
figures on the tape are easily read. 

Two other features of the Craftsman 
cutter are the sliding panel (shown in 
inset of illustration) that keeps trim- 
mings and chips out of the knife slot; 
and the knife paralleling device at up- 
per right corner of the cutter which 
quickly and easily parallels the knife 
with cutting stick. 


ADDITIONS TO THE TEMPO type-face 
family of Ludlow Typograph Company 
are represented in the various sizes of 
Tempo Heavy Condensed Italic, avail- 


MORE POWER 
For display lines 


able in 18- to 48-point. The 30-point is 
shown herewith. This new face was de- 
signed for use in newspaper headlines 
and advertising, and for commercial 
printing. 


THE MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced the cutting of 10- and 
12-point sizes of Spartan Black Con- 
densed with Italic, and of the 9-point 
size of Spartan Black with Italic which 
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6 pt. Spartan Heavy with Italic 
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812 pt. Memphis Light with Bold 
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12 pt. Spartan Black Condensed with Italic 
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18 pt. Spartan Medium Italic 
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24 pt. Spartan Black Italic 
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completes the series up to and including 
24-point. 

The Spartan family has been increased 
by the addition of 6- and 9-point Spar- 
tan Heavy with Italic; 18-point Spartan 
Medium Italic, and 18- and 24-point 
Spartan Black Italic. 

Announcement has also been made of 
the addition to the linotype faces of 
814-point Memphis Light with Bold; 36- 
point Metro-medium No. 2 Italic; and 
24-point Lino Text, which completes 
this series from 8- to 36-point. 


THREE LARGER SIZES of the Palisade type 


family shown below represent the com- 
pletion of the cutting of this type from 
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eighteen- to forty-eight-point as an an- 
nouncement issued by Intertype Cor- 
poration indicates. 














Opposes Printing Classes 


Opposition to the establishment of 
printing classes in either public or pri- 
vate schools is expressed in the annual 
report of C. M. Baker, president of the 
International Typographical Union, 
which was published for presentation 
at the forthcoming eighty-fifth annual 
convention to be held in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, August 16 to 23. The 
expression of policy was the result of a 
survey which indicated that a total of 
more than 2500 schools—high schools, 
grammar, vocational, correctional, in- 
dustrial, and the so-called opportunity 
schools—which conduct courses in 
printing have been located by the union 
and cataloged. 

“It is my recommendation that local 
union members be ever alert to oppose 
the establishment of printing classes in 
either public or private schools,” reads 
part of the report of Mr. Baker. “It 
should be made clear to school authori- 
ties that the industry is overmanned; 
that to use the taxpayers’ money to 
train young people for a trade in which 
there is little likelihood of regularity 
of employment is wasteful, and that to 
encourage a youth to use his time in his 
formative years in a manner which at 
best can only give him a very meager 
knowledge of a highly skilled trade is 
unfair to both the individual and the 
Typographical Union.” 

President Baker urged that local 
unions should do everything possible 
to restrict school teaching to “pre-voca- 
tional’ activities. 

In the report of the educational direc- 
tor of the union, Floyd C. Parks, the 
statement appears that “gradual but 
consistent reduction in the ratio of ap- 
prentices to journeymen is taking place 
throughout the I.T.U. jurisdiction.” Ac- 
cording to the law of the union, a print- 
ing establishment must now employ 
steadily two or more journeymen in 
addition to the proprietor member to be 
entitled to an apprentice.” 

Continuing the comment on need for 
curtailing the number of apprentices, 
Mr. Parks’ report reads: “Although the 
Federal Defense program has taken a 
great number of our apprentices and 
younger members into the army and 
navy service, we should be ever mind- 
ful of the fact that this temporary 
shortage of composing-room workers in 
any jurisdiction will cease to exist just 
as soon as the war hysteria is over.” 

In President Baker’s report on aver- 
age individual earnings of union mem- 
bers for various fiscal years since 1933, 
the figures given are 1933, $1,661.49; 
1934, $1,594.87; 1935, $1,733.24; 1936, $1,- 
844.44; 1937, $1,954.80; 1938, $1,966.80; 
1939, $1,931.33; 1940, $1,977.09; 1941, 
$2,039.70. 

In a comparative statement showing 
commercial wage rates paid to union 
members in the twenty-five cities high- 
est in population, President Baker’s re- 
port includes figures for 1941, expressed 
in cents an hour, as follows: New York 
City, 136.2 cents; Chicago, 140; Philadel- 
phia, 120; Detroit, 127.5; Los Angeles, 
119.5; Cleveland, 123.1; Baltimore, 105; 


St. Louis, 110.2; Boston, 108; Pittsburgh, 
127.5; Washington, D. C., 126.7; San 
Francisco, 130; Milwaukee, 112.5; Buf- 
falo, 112.5; New Orleans, 96; Minne- 
apolis, 107.5; Cincinnati, 122.5; Newark, 
131.2; Kansas City, 112; Indianapolis, 
117.5; Houston, 110; Seattle, 125; Roch- 
ester, New York, 110; Louisville, 110; 
Denver, 111.2. 

The figures show that Chicago has the 
highest wage rate in the country, paying 
$1.40 an hour to handmen and $1.435 to 
machine operators. 


News Compositors Get Increase 


Chicago newspaper publishers, and 
Pres. C. M. Baker of the International 
Typographical Union, acting under the 
union laws as the representative of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union Number 16, 
composed their differences which had 
caused a “wild cat” strike in June, and 
agreed upon a two-year contract effec- 
tive July 21. The referendum of the 
union ratified the contract by a vote 
of 1975 to 635 on July 23, many of the 
commercial compositors not voting. 

According to the terms of the con- 
tract, the work week for the day shift 
is 36144 hours—714 hours a day and five 
days a week; for the “lobster shift” it is 
30 hours a week, six hours a night, five 
nights. An increase of $1.00 a week will 
be paid beginning November 15, and 
another $1.00 increase will be paid a 
year later for the remaining term of the 
contract. The basic rate for day work 
will thus be increased from $58.00 to 
$60.00, and for night work from $60.00 
to $64.00. This is the highest rate of 
pay in the jurisdiction of the union. At 
$60.00 it figures $1.658 an hour, the next 
rate lower being that of New York 
City, whose newspaper compositors are 
paid a minimum of $1.573 an hour. 

In addition, the Chicago union men 
won a provision for vacation of one 
week with pay in 1941, and ten days 
with pay in the year following. Copy- 
holders get an increase of $3.00 a week, 
immediately, making their pay $52.00 
a week; another $1.00 increase Novem- 
ber 15, and a third increase of $1.00 a 
week beginning July 1, 1942. 

Provision is made that wage negotia- 
tions may be opened in the event of a 
war in which this country is involved. 

The union representatives demanded 
$5.00 a week increase, and were going 
to insist upon $3.00. They are said to 
have relented only when informed that 
if such a scale were put into effect one 
paper would suspend publication, thus 
throwing its men out of employment. 


Uses Color as Theme 

The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, is continuing its theme of “Color” 
in its advertising, using the line, “Get 


out of the rut with Color,” in its folder 
swatch sheet concerning Howard mime- 
ograph paper. With samples of the six 
colors before the recipient he is told 
that he can increase the eye-appeal of 
various announcements by changing 
their appearance frequently, “giving 
them new life by varying the color of 
the paper on which they are produced.” 
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DEFENSE RESTRICTIONS AFFECT PRINTING 


@ Restrictions in the use of raw mate- 
rials in industry are affecting operations 
in printing and lithographic plants, ac- 
cording to reports obtained by THE 
INLAND PRINTER from various sources. 

Numerous bulletins issued by the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management refer to the man- 
datory control of certain materials. 

One bulletin authorizes the operation 
of eight sections of the Commodity 
Branch Organization. At the head of 
each is an executive, called “Chief,” 
who “will be in charge of all matters 
considered by the branch, whether 
these problems are related to priorities, 
production, or purchases.” The set-up 
in some respects parallels the N.R.A. 
with the difference that instead of hav- 
ing codes for the industries to follow, 
and having authority vested in admin- 
istrative boards consisting of leaders in 
the industry, the control will head up 
in the office of the O.P.M., with “indus- 
try advisory committees.” 

Under this set-up, judging from in- 
adequate data at hand, it is proposed 
that a twelve-man printing and pub- 
lishing committee be linked with a 
committee of the pulp and paper pro- 
ducers and a committee of paper con- 
verters. When questions were put to 
officials concerning why all these inter- 
ests were linked in one group, the re- 
ported reply indicated that O.P.M. was 
determined to avoid N.R.A.’s error of 
having too many committees. 

An industry advisory committee 
under the regulations outlined in an- 
other bulletin is authorized” to discuss 
freely any subject pertinent to the de- 
fense program at meetings duly called 
in accordance with this regulation; to 
collect and furnish information relating 
to the industry to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management when requested to do 
so by the Government presiding of- 
ficer; to render advice with respect to 
any matter raised by the Government 
presiding officer or by any Government 
consultant who may be present at a 
meeting of the Defense Commodity 
group; to make recommendations to 
the Government presiding officer when 
requested to do so.” 

The authority to make decisions as 
to what action shall be taken by the 
industry or by any particular company 
within the industry “shall be made by 
the Government presiding officer with 
the approval of the chief of the branch 
concerned.” The advisory committee is 
specifically informed that it “shall not 
undertake to determine policies for the 
industry, nor shall it attempt to com- 
pel or coerce any person to comply with 
any request or order made by the Gov- 
ernment presiding officer or any public 
authority.” 

Voluntary compliance of industrial 
units will be sought according to data 
in another bulletin, but “punitive action 
can and will be taken if necessary.” 
Methods to be employed include public 
statements as to violations or evasions; 
by means of restriction of supplies of 


critical materials until compliance is 
assured, and by means of court action. 
The compliance section of O.P.M. will 
“control and supervise compliance 
cases arising through complaints from 
within O.P.M., from within the armed 
services, and from industry and the 
public.” 

In the appointment of representatives 
of industries to serve on advisory com- 
mittees it is the decision of the O.P.M. 
that employes of trade associations are 
ineligible for such volunteer positions, 
and that they are not to be employed 
as members of the O.P.M. organization. 

One of the first evidences to be noted 
by the men in the graphic arts of the 
operation of its advisory committee is 
after the standard has been set con- 
cerning the whiteness or grayness of 
paper in which chlorine is used. Stand- 
ards will be set up by O.P.M. in ac- 
cordance with the regulations. 

Stitching wire used in bindery de- 
partments is now subject to restrictions, 
the users of large quantities being 
obliged to make reports concerning the 
use of the wire on work covered by 
priority orders. Complaints from stra- 
tegic places in the industry indicate 
that it is practically impossible to say 
just how much of the wire is used 
during a month’s time for firms oper- 
ating under priority orders, and for 
customers filling commercial orders. 

Printing and lithographic ink manu- 
facturers have been informed that 
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Conuention Dates 


AUGUST TO OCTOBER 
* 
National 
AUGUST 16-23 
International Typographical Union 
Vancouver, Canada 
SEPTEMBER 15-17 
Advertising Typographers Associ- 
ation of America, The Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Springs 
West Virginia 
SEPTEMBER 18-20 
National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SEPTEMBER 26-27 
International Trade Composition 
Association, Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 
OCTOBER 3-4 
Printers National Association, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia 
OCTOBER 20-22 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
OCTOBER 27-29 
United Typothetae of America, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 
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aluminum powders and pastes have 
been withdrawn from the market ex- 
cept where Government contract num- 
bers upon which material is to be 
applied have been furnished. Manufac- 
turers may thus obtain sufficient metal 
from the O.P.M. to fill such orders. 
Some of the ink manufacturers inter- 
viewed state that they have aluminum 
inks on hand for six months time in 
limited quantities for their regular cus- 
tomers only. They added that they are 
not seeking new customers for this item. 
Other metallic inks are affected, but 
not so restrictively as aluminum inks. 
It is probable that some products of 
printing ink manufacturers will disap- 
pear from the market. One manufac- 
turer expressed belief that quick- 
drying inks will be adversely affected 
because some of the ingredients are 
needed in high explosives. 

While shortage of essential chemi- 
cals may change the appearance and 
texture of paper used by the printing 
industry, the chief difficulty hitherto 
has been to get paper at all except on 
regular long-term contracts which 
mills are filling on schedules. Com- 
plaints from those printers and lithog- 
raphers interviewed are to the effect 
that production schedules ‘have been 
shot to pieces” because paper expected 
by certain dates is being delayed be- 
yond even the best promises which 
merchants and mills can make concern- 
ing deliveries. Mills now have backlogs 
from six to twelve weeks, and some 
mills will not take orders for delivery 
until after the first of the year, and 
then on conditions including numerous 
‘ifs.’ While mills are on a seven-day, 
24-hour-a-day schedule, orders con- 
tinue to reach them at the rate of 
more than 100 per cent, which only 
push schedules further behind. Stocks 
in merchants’ warehouses are low, ac- 
cording to information obtained from 
representative dealers. Most printers 
and lithographers interviewed report 
that they have been anticipating needs 
on major jobs that come to their plants 
regularly, but for spot business they 
have trouble obtaining paper. 

Lithographers have been fearful of 
shortages of zinc for plates, but no 
actual inconveniences have been re- 
ported. Supply houses have had ade- 
quate stocks for regular customers, 
and many lithographers have been 
going through their storage rooms to 
remove plates for re-surfacing which 
have been stored for possible re-runs. 

Roller manufacturers, like inkmakers, 
are being obliged to discover substi- 
tutes for chemicals which before the 
present emergency were plentiful. 

Meanwhile two lines of business are 
profiting because of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in all industries, and these 
are the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies. One organization in the graphic 
arts did about $80 worth of talking over 
the long-distance telephone in several 
attempts to get substitute materials for 
an urgent job. 











@ Whether you use large or small 
machines . . . in single units or 
batteries ... they need auto- 
matic, dependable lubrication. For 
instant starting, higher speeds, 


longer runs, lower maintenance, 





less spoilage! Good reasons 
why. BlJUR-metered lubrication 
is standard for press equipment. 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY «© NEW YORK 


AUTOMATICALLY (v0 UBRICATION 


The ATF “Clipper” (top). 








The NEWEST Type““AMPLIDYNE” Electric-Eye 


Are you equipped to handle your ‘“‘spot sheeting” with 
the least headache . . . and the lowest possible costs? 
BECK SHEETERS with this latest type eye are here to 
release you from the costly penalties of human unreli- 
ability. They are solving the problems of many of the 
largest printers and converters all over the country, and 
are affording higher productions and closer tolerances in 
spot sheeting work than ever before. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 
412 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Convenient! Compact! Clean! 


Jus* 8Y4x11 sheet The Munising Pak is another Munising First. 

yer a plus* accurate, mill cut sheets ready 

millcut, watermarked, i 

ahtteCadloniBond to print, packaged in a sturdy, dustproof 
container which also serves as a compact 
storage or delivery unit. The Pak houses 10 
practical Caslon Utility Boxes. The box fits 
the desk drawer. One or ten sheets are in- 
stantly available. Both the box and the Pak 

CONTAINING 10 : Po yo carry your label. It’s there at re-order time. 


CASLON UTILITY BOXES i = THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Each box holds 500 
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eee .it’s faster, cleaner, more Sofitable for you 


—with the Chri istensen 
ligh- Speed Bronzer 





Bronzing is as simple and efficient as any 
press operation—with the Christensen 
High-Speed Bronzer. Geared to, and 
driven by, the press. Delivers sheet for 
sheet in time with fast press equipment, 
under gripper control—at speeds of 3000 
per hour and over. Dusts both sides of 
sheet, to protect your reputation for good- 
looking work. Exhauster and bronze col- 
lecting system help keep pressroom clean- 
er, healthier. Write for free Bulletin No. 
103—and cost surveys showing yearly 
savings of $2,000 to $5,000, in represen- 
tative plants where Christensen High- 
Speed Bronzers are installed. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street , Wi 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 











More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 
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DESIGN FOR SUCCESS 


MERICA shows an ever-increasing interest in all things beautiful and artistic. . . not 
alone in fine art, but in the application of art and design to the myriad articles of 
commerce. Our people. . . . recently wrapped up in hewing a civilization out of the 
wilderness . . . so intensely concerned with the practical, so contemptuous of “frills and 
frippery”. . . have become acutely aware of color, line, texture, design. Artists and 
designers have made themselves indispensable to the captains of industry . . . therefore 
the Smiths of Main Street, U.S.A., have, through their enormous purchasing power and 
discriminating sense of beauty and design, become the world’s greatest patrons of art. 
Since 1925—for sixteen years—WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS has 
presented a continuous parade of brilliant and exciting ideas for the inspiration of those 
who desire to advertise colorfully, expertly, resultfully . . . with all the advantages that 
can be derived from good papers, wisely chosen. WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR 
PRINTERS NUMBER 130 is now ready. It is not for sale, but your printer will be pleased 


to supply you with a copy. Ask for No. 130... with the cover design shown at the right. 


PRINTERS OF AMERICA! 
will 


ere 


This insert, with copy exactly as shown above. 
appear in the September issues of a group of a 
tising magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor will, 
upon request, send you a supply of the current issue, 
No. 130, in order that you may be able to forward 


copies, without delay, to those who ask for them. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO; 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


DO NAEP a alate abe ome Nina erty 
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WAR NEWS FROM MEXICO—RICHARD WOODVILLE—COURTESY OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
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Over a century of catering to 
the ink requirements of the 


inks for printing presses. What- 
ever your fountain needs, 


7, Morrill can supply it so that 
_ your production goes through 


Yj 


makes reproductive quality 


paramount in ink formulation. 
Y 


y with a minimum of pressroom 7 


yy 
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We offer you, Mr. Printer, the 
services of a modern bindery 
with 50 years’ experience in 
binding Books and Catalogs, 
and in cooperating with 
printers like yourself. 
BROCK and RANKIN Hard 
Bindings will increase the 
value of catalogs to your 
clients and get repeat orders 
for you. 

A dummy to your speci- 

fication will be furnished 

upon request. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 








*SWho’s the Printer?”’ 


Your customers’ salesmen will be the best 
rooters for you when you print their busi- 
ness cards on Wiggins Book Form steck! 


Not that book form cards are so unusual 
nov vadays—but it’s the perfectness that 
makes Wiggins Book Form stock stand out. 


paper Everybody who sees a Wiggins 
jes, or ecard zipped from a tab with perfect 
edges will say, “Who’s the printer?” 


The John B. 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 














for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


@ WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
ae 











Embossography Is Raised Print- 


ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Page 21 











BE AN AUTHORITY ON CHECK PRINTING 


This new Reference File gives you 
the help you need ... and it’s FREE 





HECKS, drafts, vouchers, 
notes—such jobs as these 
are among the most important 
and profitable work any printer 
can do. But they call for special- 
ized information... information 
you will find inthe new Hammer- 
mill Safety Reference File of 
Check Styles. 

This Reference File shows 
you how to design 26 different 
types of checks and other nego- 
tiable instruments. It describes 
their uses, suggests typograph- 
ical arrangements, lists standard 
dimensions and other specifica- 
tions based on recommenda- 
tions made by the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


= LOOK FOR THIS a 
. SURFACE MARK | 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


And it shows you the right 
safety paper to use—Hammer- 
mill Safety. This paper carries 
a name your customer knows, 
makes your selling easier. It 
prints fast, clean, profitably. It’s 
impressive in appearance, de- 
pendable in use... provides true 
protection. It will please your 
customer and win reorders for 
you. 


Geta copy of this book now. It 
will help you be prepared for the 
next check job that comes into 
your shop. And use the handy 
layout sheets it contains to show 
your customer how his checks 
will look printed on Hammer- 
mill Safety. Mail coupon now. 


GET INFORMATION ON THESE 
PROFITABLE CHECK JOBS 


1. Corporation Checks—3 forms—for 
filling in by hand or machine. 

2. Voucher Checks— 9 types to fit the 
customer’s accounting system. 

3. Payroll Checks—5 styles to provide 
for the special entries required. 

4. Dividend Check — for mechanical 
check-writer and window envelopes. 

5. Blank Check—a standard form used 
by stores, hotels, clubs. 

6. Advertising Check —checks that doa 
selling job. 

7. Official Check—issued by banks for 
their own use. 

8. Certificate of Deposit—how to word 
this important form correctly. 

9. Promissory and Judgment Notes — 
forms to meet legal requirements. 

10. Sight Draft—for collections, sight 
payment. 

11. Trade Acceptance—for deferred pay- 
ment for commercial purchases. 








Name 


Hammermill Paper Co. 

Erie, Pa. 

Please send me the Hammermill Safety Ref- 
erence File of Check Styles. 





Position 





(Please attach your business letterhead) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J]. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
303 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 






WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading ‘Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum, $1. 50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 


BOOK S: 8 Prin ters’ Tech nical 








Volume 107 ¢ August, 1941 e¢ Number 5 





THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
{t furnishes the most AR. le and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 


CRAFTSMEN LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! Order all books 

on graphic arts subjects from one source and save time and 
trouble. Discount allowed on purchases amounting to more 
than $10. Send for free book list. The Inland Printer Book De- 
partment, Chicago, III. 


PRESSMAN’S XKET | 














The Answer to many 


POCKET MANUAL. 
Book De- 


Pressroom Problems—$1.00. The Inland Printer 
partment, ness Ell. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two yeurs, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to Tradepress Publishing Corporation. Foreign post- 
age stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Megr., Quadrant House, 55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, 
London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne. 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building. 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. , Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


WiRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY. S.W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF ae ag oo nd 
PRESSES: AN H 
Two-celer Miehle 56- H © o 0 Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FALCO ste B and No. 2 
HAS Kellys. 


‘iT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 ate 

















Single color Miehles, 
all sizes. 
Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTERS. ETC. 


matic Unit. Kluge and Miller 
Power Cutters—all Units. 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. & P. Craftsman 


c. 
for above machines Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood- Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 











MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 


FOR JOB 
PRESSES 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra 
Tongues. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 











MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Suld by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


BUSIN E! ss OPPORTU N ITIES | 











OPPORTUNITY: WILL “SELL FOR CASH fastest growing 

printing and offset plant and business in Tennessee. Repeat 
business from three states. Established 1926. Owner deceased. 
Box G 485, The Inland Printer. 














maker. Michigan cay 70,000. ae 000 ean LL cat ie 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CASH OR TERMS to close estate. Printing Plant, Business 

and Equipment. Buy or rent building. Pacific Coast. E 484. 
All around Job Printing Plant, office supply and 
Widow. Write G 483. 








FOR SALE 
equip. bus. Very reasonable. 














COPY FITTING 


SAVE TIME, RESETTING. The Printers’ Calculat, accurate 

copyfitting device, simplifies type problems; figures all faces, 
hand and machine; automatic; handy; universally recom- 
mended; $1. Sol Siegelbaum, 1507 Popham Ave., New York City. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











REPRODUCTION PROOFS 





GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read ‘“‘Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. r., 12 8. Kinzie St., Meissen 











WANTED TO PU RC H ASE 


WANTED FOR CASH amber s var nishing machine— 

or other make equal in ee ee e. Must take sheet 12” by 
18”. Write full particulars. Address Box G 480, The Inland 
Printer. 














FOR SALE 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








“A Practical Touch System,”—Merding | 


Increases Operators’ Value 


An employer located in a Chi- 
cago suburb writes: 


“With Chicago so near, one 
would think it easy to get the 
kind of operators we want, but 
we have found our best assurance 
is to choose men who learned by 
the Harding system. The last 





$ FOR 
2.25 THE three operators studied your 





THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. a 





MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





used for 


adjustable... 
3, with extra 


VISE GRIP... 
any stock. $1.75 set of 
Tongues. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR QUIC K SALE—two Harris 22 by 34 Offset Pre esses inc clud- 
ing wash up machine, controller and motor in good operat- 

ing condition. $2900 each or both for $5500; also F & L 60 by 

60 graining machine with motor $500; late model Varityper 

ret $300; complete bindery and office furniture and files; new 
133-line Levy 19” circular screen. Box G 486 


FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold ‘auto cutter; “Saal and fully 
guaranteed. Box G 405, The Inland Printer. 


FOR SALE—Used Printing srees, Supplies. Lists 3c. Turn- 
Ser Service. Loysville, Pa. 


‘HEL | w ANTED 

















FORWARDER-FINISHER for full bound books. Write, giving 
references and full experience in first letter; also time can 
report. Tom L. Ketchings (¢ ‘ompany—Printers, Nate ‘hez, Miss. 


FIRST CLASS COMPOSITOR and loc kup man to act as work- 
ing foreman in medium size plant. Permanent employment. 
Send full information and ene Address Box G 481. 


SITU ATION w ANTED Executives and Managers 
SUPERINTENDENT—A seasoned executive who has had a 

broad experience in handling high grade as well as gen- 
eral commercial printing is seeking an assignment in Middle 
West. Experience includes shop and office routine. Available 
now. Address B Ox CG 397, The Inland Printer. 








Composing Room 


COMPOSING» ROOM F OREMAN, daily paper, seeks position; 
outstanding record; solve publishers’ problems, take re- 

sponsibility; efficient, intelligent, sober; cooperate all depart- 

ments, get good production; improve paper’s appearance. 

H. D., 277 Dale St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

MONOTYPE COMBINATION Keyboard-Caster Operator. 18 
years’ experience. Write Box G 463, The Inl und Printer. 





Pressroom 





KLUGE PRESSMAN— -Age 30. Seven and. one-half. years ex- 
perience. Set type and loc k up. ¢ chicago West. G 482. 


Proofroom 





PROOFREADER-PRINTER-OFFICE MAN—Good educa, Fa- 
miliar best usage. 35 yrs. A-1 shop, office, selling, executive, 
bus. mer., owner, Someone needs my experience. G 416. 


HE AD RE ADE -R—38; long exp.; non-union; practical printer. 
$65; as regular, $45. J. Dooley, 87-12 138 -. Jamaica, N.Y. 




















The BI-LOG 
PROPORTIONAL SCALE 


























A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE 


Layout Mint 2 Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle 


Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear measure. 
As easy to read as a foot-rule 


ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY 


No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss 
Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots 


THE INLAND PRINTER . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











J 1) 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postpaid in U.S.A. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
































It costs only 
10° an hour 


te enough elec- 


service station 
and 5-horse- 


for fuel to genera 
tricity for 13 cabins, 
and shop. 5-room house: 
power ice machine. 
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” Avo,” says S.B.Shumway, Lakeside, Arizona, owner 
of this 15,000-watt ‘‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Electric Set, 
“it has never missed a lick since it was installed ex- 
cept for oil changes.” 

Even with maintenance and a liberal annual write- 
off on investment, Mr. Shumway figures he is saving 
more than 25% over his former electric-power cost. 

It should be fairly easy to figure approximately 
what you could save by making your own electricity 
with a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set. 


1c per kw.-hour 
is the usual ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel “‘rate.”* Thus, if 
you are now paying 2c or more per kw.-hour and your 
monthly bills average $50 or over, there is little ques- 
tion about what is the wise thing to do. 

One of the great features which makes ‘‘Caterpillar” 
Diesel electricity so cheap is the fuel system which 
enables these compact, easily installed, self-regulat- 
ing electric sets to burn such extra-low-cost fuel as 
No. 3 domestic burner oil. Their simplicity is another. 
. . . No switchboard, voltage regulator or other ex- 
ternal control apparatus needed; no frequent or deli- 
cate adjustments. Free literature. 

* Slightly more or less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 





CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ELECTRIC SETS (15 to 90 kw) 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. IP-8, Peoria, Ill. 
I want to know more about “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Power and its low “Ic per kw.-hour”’ cost. 





Name 
Address 
My present power is costing about $ 

. per hour for 








a month. 


I require about___kw. ee Se 
(State kind of business) 


I cars ca Sue nm pane el ee ue el SOU Ue Gel el ol ental cael tal aoe Gl 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE” 


All Advertisers in This Issue—By Product! It’s FAST! Consult This Monthly Index First 





ADVERTISING BLOTTERS 

Timely, interesting Blotter gives loca- 
tion of major defense training cen- 

ters. Army-Navy insignia Blotter tells 

how to identify the men in uniform. 

Write TODAY for samples. 

GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. D—35 W. 61st St., Chicago 

53-A Park Place, New York 


AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 

B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 

Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 


BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 
ORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 
COMBINATION all gauges, all 
presses; guaranteed _ service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 


BOCK BINDERS: EDITION 














Christensen Machine Co...... Page 71 
MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 

presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS CARDS: IN BOOK FORM 


John B: Wiggins Co... «ss 6.s% Page 74 


CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write| 
for catalog in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar nate. Co., 109 Worth St., New 

















7 


York, N. 


CAMERA BELLOWS 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


CHASES: STEEL, ELECTRIC WELDED 
American Steel Chase Co...This Page 


CHASES: STEEL 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press capac! 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, IH. 














CLEANER—FOR TYPE AND ROLLERS 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 


Intertype Corporation....Back Cover 








Ludlow Typograph Co 





Mergenthaler Linotype Co....Page 16 


CUTTERS: PAPER 

PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 

tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 








DECALS & SILK SCREEN DISPLAYS 

PRINTERS — Extra profits from. silk 
screened Decals. E. A. Moose Com- 

pany, Aurora, III. 

ELECTRICITY GENERATING SETS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co 





Page 77 








ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery. Samples with dis- 
count to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





ENVELOPES 
United States Envelope Co....Page 11 


ENVELOPE PRESSES 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 

ing used by U. S. Gov. Ptg. Office, POST 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 


EQUIPMENT: LETTERPRESS & OFFSET 


American Type Founders....Page 78 


FOLDING MACHINES 


Russell Ernest Baum 














Dexter Folder Company....... Page 8 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

FUNK’S TRANSLATION BUREAU — 
Spanish our specialty — Translators 

and Typesetters in ALL languages to 

the Printing Trade, since 1910. 535 S. 

Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Wabash 1724. 

FORMS: SNAP-A-PART, CARBON OR 
CONTINUOUS, MANIFOLD BUSINESS 
Philip Hano Company, Inc....Page 14 


GALLEY LOCKS 


Save 90% Tie-Up Time 
4s . Li 
we 42 
NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 














GAUGE PINS & GRIPPERS 
Jacob R. Grove Co 


~ Edward L. Megill Co......... Page 76 
HOUSE ORGANS 
William Feather This Page 
INKS: PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc.Page 
BO ME CLO a bite scs gre: ku ecetes exe Page 
Geo: Fi. Morrith- Co. «5666-06 06s Page 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 


Page § 





























31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC- WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 0 SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


Long Island City, New York 








Visit your ATF Branch TODAY! 


Everything 


for Printers... Letterpress or Offset 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A wealth of information. 
An illustrated price list 
of Vandercookand Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 








NATIONAL 


ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 


ALTAIR- MACHINERY CORPORATION tw vork city 





Your "Offset" Problems Are Answered in 


PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
by Donald Nicholson 


Ideal for apprentices, students, and teachers of lithography. 
Covers all essentials of the process in easily understood lan- 
guage, but omitting none of the necessary technical informa- 
tion. Contains sections on Preparation of Copy (paste-up, 
color break; tints; photo-composing; Kodachrome, etc.): 
Camera Work: Layout: (opaquing, stripping-in, color-proc- 
ess, etc.): Plate Making, and Press Work. Complete step-by- 
step explanations of photo-lithography from start to finish, with 
helpful hints on how to get the most effective results... from 
“copy' to the delivered job. 


Order from THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 


$3.50 











For Products or Firms Not Listed, Use READERS’ SERVICE Blank on Page 80 














LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS PAPER: BOND, LEDGER, THIN “SPINNIT ” FuLL fue 


New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- Whiting-Plover Paper Co Page 9 

melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. eposie LS DRILL OF PAPER 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. PAPER: BOOK, BOND, CARD $57 eo AT A STROKE 
LUBRICATORS: AUTOMATIC Champion Paper Second Cover INCL: One 


‘Bijur Lubricating Company..Page 70 PAPER: BOOK, COATED HoLtow BiT eceue ae 
® Consolidated Water Power and 

MACHINERY: REBUILT ; Paper Company. ot ali ee Page 5 CHIP DISPOSAL 

Hood-Falco Corporation Page 76 See es eG 22 5 














a 
Bs ADJUSTABLE 
MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT ig VA GAUGES STOPS 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. cO., Cline- S0F FGF we Oe FAROE COs EB Fee = tS 1 
estinghouse Motor an contro 

equipment for printing machinery. 211 PAPER: COVER, TEXT, OFFSET, & OPAQUE 
West Wacker Dr.. Chicago, III. 3eckett Paper Company Page 6 
MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS PAPER: GUMMED 














ATTACHMENTS: 
Leading Printers and aaa g SLITTER $6.00 SLOTTER $7.50 


Now Use COLLIN on g Plues in like drill bit y 
CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS Wey / HAND POWER “‘SPINNIT” $37.50 | Z 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY : a 


| Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay } 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. ryr > sonsassesnaenanenessnnnastannsensatessenesenenaceameas 


Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 4 PATENT ATTORNEYS 


books and prices. 
i FREE B —G 1 

A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226, columbia ave. Slickas a bowling alley—the last word : Concerning. Inventions, Patents, and 

; : oa rade-Marks.” ancaster, Allwine & 

in gummed paper for gloss ink print Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 

MOTORS —- ae ae eee ing. Sparklekote has a slick surface PATENT BASE ——t 


Kimble Electric Company....Page 14 that really sparkles with brilliance. Printing Machinery Co....... Page 12 


McLAURIN-JONES PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL 
NUMBERING MACHINES: PRINTING PRESS s 3 COMPANY EL eEGUE SCGREGEE Vaceon 
Altair Machinery Corp.....This Page ; 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
= Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
American Numbering Mac hines. crs for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
ee . you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
is stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 

Wett Ni ia rare Sey PAPER: TYMPAN Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
ci ill innctckcam linens sated i Cromwell Paper Co Third Cover | THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 


: W. 3altimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
PAPER: — Hinton —— PAPER DRILLING AND PUNCHING MACHIN- | < omplete plate making equipment, for 
ammermi aper Co. ages 3 anc 15 * e lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
z — ERY; PERFORATORS; STITCHERS eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, ete. 
Munising P: uper ¢ ompt | 5 Page 70 F. P. Rosback Company....This Page 


_ ‘*8© | PHOTO-ENGRAVING; ART; COMPOSITION 
PAPER: BOND, BOOK, LABEL, MIMEO. PAPER DRILLS _ Superior Engraving Co. 
Northw est ——— er: .- Page 13 Lassco Products, Ine - This Page (Continued on Page 80) 















































Robe rts Numbe ring Mac hines. Page 12 
































ass siniiesmcacsnel 
K SCREEN Methods TIN KS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
Spied oe In Litho-Offset and Printing 


latest 
results with the many tips Gt: low FOR METAL DECORATING @ Get Varnishes, Dryers, too, from 
Improve Your sent and materials given i 


methods, aah GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


Biegeleisen and Busenbark's 35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


ss 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCE 
ir 
JUST et plete # OUSE can a . printers bas can afford 
ise Gai 15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
the rat" nanael of sk sree printing. tre one- color cards, ORGANS vice, we have a proposition under 


ite si a 7 
pang in all types of work, = printing on unusual mate which they can publish their own 
a a monthly, edited by William Feather. 


textile decorating, 9 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


ROSBACK Probst car noes 


Order from THE INLA 
multi-product 
Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole ae “ae under confinuous sino 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- : ed operation . - . and that me . 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical s eciticall?. the New Era pres 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power ™ Era 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, ps toi’ Av 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 




















glass etching, 4 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 

















MULTI-PRODUCT PRESS 




















Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 





AUGUST, 1941 


C Volume 107 * Number 5 


Shand 
Printer 


LEADING ARTICLES 


The Elimination of the Private Plant Is 
Vital to the Industry By F. H. Branham 


This Visible Card System Simplifies 
Production Control By Walter Amshey 


Builds Successful Small Business on a 
Firm Foundation By P. R. Russell 


Printing Copyrighted Material 
By Albert W. Gray 

Semantics Is Surely Some Antics 
By Edward N. Teall 


Re-designing to Give the Printed Piece 
“What It Takes.” By Glenn M. Pagett 


Salesman-Craftsman Codperation 
By Joseph Guiney 


It Pays to Limit Paper Stocks 
By Ruel A. Farris 


DEPARTMENTS 


Pressroom 
Proofroom 
Specimen Review 
The Month’s News 
What’s New 


The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 





Advertising Service 
Candid Camera 
Editorial 











J. L. Frazier, Editor 
Frank S. Easter, Promotion Manager E.H. Bratlie, Circulation Manager 





Western Advertising: William R. Joyce, 308 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Co., 318 West Ninth Street, San Francisco 





THE INLAND PRINTER, August, 1941, Volume 107, No. 5. Published monthly by Trade- 
press Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Of- 
fice, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single 
copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single 
copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention 


and ordinary care. 





Member Associated Business Papers ® Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Classified Directory of Advertisers—Pages 78 to 80 

















LETTERPRESS 


and 


LITHOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUCTION 


Thorough, inten- 

sive training in 

all phases of 

the Graphic 
Arts. New machines, competent instruc- 
tors. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
of Printing & Lithography 


@ Summer term now in session. Letter- 
press students may enroll any Monday 
morning. @ Fall term starts Sept. 29 
—day and evening classes. Write H. E. 
Sanger, Director, Room 708, for facts. 


610 S. FEDERAL :: Wabash 3107 









































PAR FOR | PRINTED 
PRINTERS 


STANDARDS FOR 


UBS 


PRICE DETERMINATION 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


TWIN SERVICES 


Published for and serving progressive printers 
throughout North America. Inquiries are invited. 
Full information sent upon request to our offices. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORPORATION 


Publishers and Consultants to the 
Graphic Arts and Allied Industries 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| 
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GROVE'S | 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip”’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, 0. C 











Take ESTIMATORS’ Jobs! 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 
Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records oncomposition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. National 
Defense means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 
today for details about 
easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CmCARO | 














American engineering 
skill gives us better torpedo 
boats in bigger numbers 


The Navy’s new “mosquito boats” 
are swarming down the ways. These 
small, light craft carry four tor- 
pedoes, four machine guns and are 
capable of speeds over 60 m.p.h. ee f 


f . ‘ r P 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


gives you better printing at bigger profits! 


Improve your presswork—cut your Join the thousands of profit-wise printers 
makeready time and costs by using everywhere who specify Cromwell Tym- 
precision-made Cromwell Special Pre- pan. Convince yourself, right in your 
pared Tympan. See how quickly and own pressroom, on your toughest job, that 
easily you produce finer impressions Cromwell Tympan completely elim- 
and realize actual dollar and cents inmates makeready troubles due to 
savings on your time sheets and job tympan failure and thereby helps you 
tickets. Then you'll appreciate the true realize bigger prolits. Remember this— 
value and economy of Cromwell's it’s unconditionally guaranteed! 
calipered uniformity, high tensile | Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls or 
strength and unyielding resistance tooil, sheets accurately cut to fit any high 
moisture and atmospheric variations. speed press. Phone your distributor today. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4601-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET... ... .....+. « = CHICAGO, Ti. 


























INTERTYPES in an ever-changing world 


WE CAN always be definitely certain of one thing 


about the future .. . /t will bring changes. 

For MANY printers, publishers, and trade com- 
positors, future changes will include new type 
composition requirements and, perhaps, a wider 
range of work ...or quicker changes from one 
font of matrices to another...or possibly an 
entirely new arrangement of text and display 
magazines, molds, and other equipment. 

THE NAME UNIVERSAL as applied to the modern 
Streamlined Intertype refers to the remarkable 
flexibility of these machines and their adapta- 


bility to many uses. They are designed for tomor- 
row’s needs as well as today’s. Most Universal 
Intertypes can be converted from one model into 
another, if the need arises . . . in some Cases even 
from a non-mixer into a mixer, or vice versa, 
right in your own plant, in less than half a day. 
THEREFORE, you can buy Universal Intertypes 
with full confidence in the future of your con- 
position facilities. This is a point well worth your 
careful investigation. Call in your local Intertype 
representative, or write for catalog of Universal 
Intertype machines and auxiliary equipment. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, BROOKLYN 





